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PEEFAOE. 



/Tj The text of this edition of Julkts Ccesar follows 

:r that of the First Folio as closely as seemed prac- 
O ticable. The few changes introduced, apart from 

those universally adopted, are mentioned in the 
Notes ; but it is obviously inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the edition to include any discussion of text- 
ual difficulties. In general, the Introduction and 
Notes are designed to furnish the material necessary 
for the intelligent appreciation of the play by the 
student, but not to make excursions into the many 
interesting fields constantly opened to view. 

In the preparation of the Notes Mr. Aldis Wright's 
edition of Julius Ccesar was used so freely and grate- 
fully as to deserve particular mention. Other books 
found helpful have been noticed in appropriate places. 

R. M. A. 
Leland Stanford Jr. Universitt, 

January^ 1902. 
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I. LIFE OF SHAKSPERE. 

When we consider the unequaled importance of Shak- 
spere in our literature, it seems surprising that we know 
so little of the man himself. But while this must always 
be a matter of regret, it is not really strange. Three cen- 
turies ago people did not take notes about themselves as 
we do to-day, and biographies were rare. The difficulty 
is particularly marked in the case of dramatists, partly 
because they did not write directly for publication, and 
partly because in a drama there are likely to be fewer 
glimpses of the author's personality than in any other 
form of literature. When we add to this the fact that 
Shakspere had no descendants after the second generation, 
and the fact that the Globe Theatre — where many of his 
papers may have been kept — was burned shortly before 
his death, we shall not think it strange that so few of the 
particulars of his life have been handed down. 

What we really know about the man William Shak- 
spere, then, can be told very briefly. He was bom in 

VII 
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April, 1564, at Stratford, a town most pleasantly situated 
on the Avon River, among the fine fields and woods of 
Warwickshire. Near by was the Forest of Arden, whose 
name he borrowed for his play of As You Like It ; and 
within a few hours' walk was the famous Castle of Kenil- 
worth, where he may have gone to see the great revels 
held in honor of Queen Elizabeth when he was eleven 
years of age. The house where he was bom and brought 
up is still standing, and we know something of his father 
and of other members of the family. 

The father, John Shakspere, was a prosperous business 
man in William's childhood, but later fell into serious 
financial difficulties, so that at the time when the son was 
entering manhood he was evidently forced to depend 
wholly on his own resources. Meantime, when only 
eighteen (in 1582) he married Anne Hathaway, who lived 
in the neighboring village of Shotteiy, and who was eight 
years older than her husband. We know almost nothing 
of their life together, except that they had three children, 
of whom two daughters, Susanna and Judith, lived to 
grow to womanhood. The son, Hamnet, who was bom 
in 1585, died when eleven years old. 

In 1587 Shakspere seems to have been still at Stratford. 
Perhaps it was in that year that he went down to London 
to seek his fortune. We next hear of him five years later 
as a writer of plays in the city, and apparently a person 
of some little reputation. In 1593 appeared his first pub- 
lishedi work, the poem Venus and Adonis. In 1594 we 
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find him mentioned as one of the actors in a theatrical 
company that Jilayed at court. In 1698 Francis Meres 
called him *«the most excellent" English writer of both 
comedies and tragedies, and named twelve of these as 
already familiar to the public* In 1599 he appears as 
partner in the new Globe Theatre, the greatest of its time. 

This is wonderfully rapid progress for a young man 
who at the age of twenty-three was an unknown country- 
man. Just how Shakspere^s success began and grew we 
can only guess. Probably he had become interested in 
the drama through travelling companies of actors who 
gave plays at Stratford or neighboring towns, and, when 
he went up to London, attached himself to a theatre and 
did whatever he could find to do. At first, no doubt, he 
tried his hand at writing over old plays and adapting them 
to various purposes ; then he was given a chance to show 
what he could do for himself, and so his great gifts be- 
came known. However it happened, he was soon popu- 
lar and prosperous. In 1597, ten years after leaving 
home, he was able to buy a mansion at Stratford, and four 
years later he added to this 107 acres of land. Meantime 
his father, undoubtedly through his aid, was restored to 
prosperity, and was even able to acquire the coat-of-arms 
of an English gentleman. 

We can follow the plays of Shakspere from about 1590 
for a period of some twenty years. In 1611 was produced 

* This was In " Palladia Tamia,'* a little book containing notes on 
TMrions authors of the time. 
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A Winter's Tale, one of the last of his works ; and it was 
perhaps at about this time that he retired permanently to 
Stratford, to rest in his boyhood home after a busy career. 
There, on April 23, 1616, he died, and was buried in the 
village church, where his grave is still guarded by the 
quaint old epitaph beginning : 

" Good friend, for Jesus* sake forbear 
To dig the dust entombed here.*' 

In 1623, seven years after his death, two of Shakspere's 
friends and fellow-actors, John Heminge and Henry Con- 
dell, collected his works and published them in the vol- 
ume generally known as the ** First Folio." For this 
volume Ben Jonson, another great dramatist gf the time, 
wrote introductory verses ** to the memory of my beloved 
Master William Shakespeare," in which he called his late 

friend the 

" Soul of the age ; 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage." 

He also pointed out that Shakspere was greater than any 
other dramatist of the period, and could be compared only 
with the great classical writers of antiquity. This praise 
of Jonson's is valuable as showing that Shakspere was 
really appreciated by his contemporaries. The same 
thing is shown by the number of single volumes of his 
plays that were printed in his lifetime, although it was 
not to the interest of his theatrical company that they 
should be so published. 
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F&rtly from these separately published plays, and partly 
from evidence found either in the plays themselves or in 
contemporary allusions to them, we now know something 
of the order in which they were written. In the following 
table the individual dates are in many cases only conjec- 
tural, but their general relation to one another is for the 
most part pretty well established. Shakspere^s plays are 
conveniently divided not only into comedies and tragedies, 
but also into a third group called ** chronicle-histories" or 
*♦ histories," and a fourth group called ** romances." The 
fourth group is made up of the last plays that he wrote, 
which, while they are technically comedies, show some- 
thing of the graver element of the tragedies. The four 
periods into which the plays are divided are indicated 
only for convenience, and no definite lines can be drawn 
between them. The first period is that of early experi- 
ments in various forms ; the second is marked chiefly by 
the great comedies ; the third by the great tragedies ; the 
fourth by the romances. 



n. TABLE OF SHAKSPERE'S PLAYS. 
First Period, 1501-1593. 

Comedies, 

Love's Labor's Lost ^ 

Two Gentlemen of Verona > about 1591. 

Comedy of Errors J 
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Tragedies. 

Romeo and Juliet (1501-92). 
* Titus Andronicus (1593-04). 

Histories. 

* Henry VI., Parts I., II., III. (1601-03). 
Richard IH. (1503). 
Richard U. (1503 or 1594), ' 

Second Period, 1504-1600. 

Comedies. 

Merchant of Venice (1504). 

Midsummer Night^s Dream (1504 or 1505). 

Taming of the Shrew (1506). 

Merry Wives of Windsor (1507). 

Much Ado about Nothing (1508 or 1500). 

As You Like It (1500). 

Twelfth Night (1600). 

Histories. 

King John (1504 or 1505). 

Henry IV., Parts I., II. (1507-08). 

Henry V. (1508-00). 

Third Period, 1601-1608. 

Comedies. 

Airs Well that Ends Well (1601). 
* Troilus and Cressida (1603). 
Measure for Measure (1603 or 1604). 
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Tragedies. 

Julias C»sar (1601). 
Hamlet (1602). 
Othello (1604). 
King Lear (1605 or 1606). 
Macbeth (1606). 
* Timon of Athens (1607). 
Antony and Cleopatra (1607 or 1608). 
Coriolanus (1608 or 1609). 

EousTH Period, 1608-1611. 

Romances, 

* Pericles, Prince of Tyre (1607 or 1608). 
Cymbeline (1609 or 1610). 
Winter's Tale (1610 or 1611). 
The Tempest (1610 or 1611). 

The plays marked with an asterisk are thought to be 
only in part the work of Shakspere. 

To these are to be added two late plays, Two Noble 
Kinsmen and Henry VIII. , of which Shakspere is thought 
to have written a part; also the two poems, Venus and 
Adonis (1593) and Lucrece (1594) ; the Sonnets, which 
were published in 1609 but were probably written much 
earlier ; and a very few short poems, which were included 
in collections of verse. 
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m. THE DRAMA OF SHAKSPERE'S TIME. 

The fame of Shakspere is so overshadowing that we are 
likely to think of him as standing almost alone in his 
period, and to forget that he was one of many dramatists, 
others of whom were also poets of no little distinction. 
We forget, too, that while it is he who has chiefly made 
the Elizabethan theatre interesting to us, it was the Eliza- 
bethan theatre that made possible his success. Doubtless 
in any age his genius would have found room to show 
itself, but as it was, he found waiting for him, when he 
went up to London as a young man from the country, just 
those conditions which gave him his opportunity. 

For a long time the English drama had been an impor- 
tant element in the amusement, and even the instruction, 
of the people ; but it was only in Shakspere's lifetime that 
permanent theatres were established at London. Of these 
the first was built when he was a boy of twelve, and it was 
doubtless in one of them (the ** Theatre" or the ** Cur- 
tain " ) that he began his work. In a sense these theatres 
were becoming the people's newspapers, for when any 
interesting event occurred it was likely to be dramatized 
and put on the stage. In another sense they were becom- 
ing libraries of history and fiction, for many of the plays 
were dramatized versions of historical facts, while others 
were made from the latest novels imported from Italy or 
Spain. The early dramatists of the Elizabethan period 
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had seized upon this opportunity, and were ransacking all 
quarters for material which they could make into poetry 
and at the same time make interesting on the stage. 
Shakspere inherited their work, and developed it beyond 
what they had ever thought possible. 

The time was one that added to these possibilities of the 
theatre. The new world had lately been thrown open to 
exploration, and men's minds were filled with visions of 
wonderful lands over seas. There had been introduced 
into England, too, the study of Italian culture and a fancy 
for Italian fashions ; and this had greatly stimulated the 
imaginations of Englishmen. Again, the prosperity of the 
country had increased, so that it was a time of compar- 
ative luxury ; and this, while it was accompanied by many 
vices, gave the people a new appreciation of the pleasure 
and interest of life. The townspeople, crowding the book- 
stalls for new books, crowding the theatres for new plays, 
crowding the taverns for new stories from travellers who 
said they had explored the Indies or the Spanish Main, 
remind us of the Athenians who were described as ** spend- 
ing their time in nothing else but either to hear or to tell 
some new thing." Above all, these Elizabethan English, 
men (like the Athenians before them) had the quality of 
human interest, — an interest in men and women for their 
own sake ; and this is a quality of all great literature. It 
was to such a people that Shakspere's theatre ministered, 
and it was these conditions that gave him the chance to 
make his plays thoroughly^ popular, and at the same time 
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to fill them with abounding life and a profound knowledge 
of human nature. 

The theatre of the time was in itself a modest affair. 
The building was commonly octagonal or partly circular 
in shape, with galleries and boxes — as in a modern theatre 
— for those who could pay for good seats. The common 
people, who filled the pit and were called ** groundlings," 
paid only for standing room, and stood under the open 
sky, the roof not usually extending across the building. 
The stage was built out into the circle of the theatre ; it 
was but slightly furnished, when compared with the 
elaborate fittings of the modern stage. There were hang- 
ings of arras, behind which tiie actors could conceal 
themselves when the situation required it, and a balcony 
above, which might represent any elevated place, such as 
the second story of a house, or the top of a castle wall. 
• Sometimes there would be a little scenery, but never very 
much, and there were no changes of scenery between the 
acts. Often a signboard, saying ** House in Venice" or 
** Field near Philippi," would be all that indicated the 
locality represented. Two or three soldiers might stand 
for an army, and a sailor or two for the crew of a ship ; 
but we may be sure the acting was often very well done, 
and the very absence of much scenery led the audience to 
give chief attention to the words. The actors were often 
trained from childhood for their profession, and — as it 
was not thought proper that women should appear on the 
stage — all women's parts were taken by boys. That the 
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dramatists, Shakspere in particular, felt the lack of better 
stage facilities, is shown by some famous passages in the 
Prologues of Henry V. , where the writer asks pardon for 
presenting ♦*so great an object" ** on this unworthy 
scaffold." He tells the audience that they must let their 
imaginations take the place of scenery. 

** Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 

Into a thousand parts divide one man. 

. . . Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them." 

** And eke out our performance with your mind." 

If we had been in London of a holiday afternoon in 
Shakspere's time, we might have seen a great crowd mak- 
ing its way to the Bankside, across the River Thames, 
where the Globe Theatre was situated, — some going over 
London Bridge, many hiring boatmen to take them across. 
Commonly the performance was from about three until 
six o'clock. A trumpet would sound as a sign that the 
play was about to begin, and the crowd in the pit would 
increase, while some late company of the more showy 
folk would enter just in time to show their fine cloaks and 
doublets to the audience. The young gallants of the 
period sat on little stools on the stage itself, at either side 
of the actors, where they could exchange remarks with the 
players when they chose, or crack jokes with the ** ground- 
lings " below. When the trumpet sounded for the third 
time, the ** Prologue," an actor in a long cloak, came for- 
ward and recited the introductory address. Then the 
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play began. If it proved dull, the audience might con- 
tinue to talk and laugh, smoke, buy nuts and drinks of 
boys who passed them about for sale, and perhaps even 
interrupt the actors or whistle during the songs. But on 
the days when we should most have liked to be there, we 
can imagine how all the noise was hushed as some one of 
Shakspere's new plays was being presented, while every 
one listened to catch every word of the great master's 
lines. At such times the discomforts of the theatre were 
forgotten, London seemed far away, and the crude scenery 
of the stage was transformed by magic into the forest of 
Arden, the palace of Csesar, or the enchanted island of the 
Tempest. We can imagine the excitement of the, audience 
when — for example — Portia argued the case^ of the 
Merchant of Venice while Shylock was sharpening his 
knife at one side, or the hush of awe as Brutus struck the 
unfriendly blow in the Capitol, 

*^ And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

. . . great Caesar fell.*' 

What has been said of the conditions under which 
Shakspere wrote should make clear, in conclusion, a single 
thought. The reader of any one of his dramas should 
remember that it is at once two things : a play, and a 
dramatic poem. The two are not necessarily or always 
found united. Thus of the many successful English 
plays on the modern stage very few are poems, or indeed, 
properly speaking, literature of any kind. On the other 
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hand we have dramatic poems of high rank, of which 
those of Robert Browning may be mentioned as examples, 
which are not plays in the sense of being successfully pro- 
ducible on the stage. This distinction, then, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind : a good play may be a poor dramatic 
poem, and a good dramatic poem may be a poor play. 
But in Shakspere^s dramas, and in those of his contempo- 
raries far more than is the case in any other one period, 
the two kinds of excellence are found united. 

We should look at our drama, then, from two points of 
view, either of which it would be fooli&h to neglect. We 
should think of it, in the first place, as a successful play, 
which was written for the Elizabethan theatre, and which 
London audiences went to see, three hundred years ago. 
In the second place, we should think of it as a dramatic 
poem, having a place in literature as well as on the stage, 
so that it is good to be read as well as to be acted ; con- 
taining all those elements of permanent beauty and truth 
which distinguish a great work of art, which belong to us 
quite as much as to the Elizabethans, and which mark 
Shakspere^s writings as being, what his friend Ben Jonson 
said they were, — 

^^ Not of an age, but for all time.** 
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IV. THE VERSE. 

f The verse of the great part of Shakspere^s plays is the 
/same as that of the great part of English dramatic poetry, 
— five-stress iambic, mirhymed, or what we common- 
ly call simply ** blank verse." This has proved itself, 
through more than three centories of trial, the best of all 
English measures for use in long poems, because the 
freest and most flexible, while at the same time the sim- 
plest and most dignified. 

We also find the same sort of verse used with rhyme, 
particularly in the earlier plays. As Shakspere grew in 
skill and power, he seemed more and more to prefer the 
freedom and dignity of the unrhymed verse, so that the 
proportion of rhymed verse appearing in one of his plays 
may even be used as a means to the finding of its probable 
date. In other ways, too, the verse shows increasing free- 
dom ; thus in the earlier plays there is a very large pro- 
portion of ** end-stopped" lines, — that is, lines where 
there is a grammatical or rhetorical pause at the end, — 
while in the later plays the preference is for * * run-on " 
lines, in which the sense moves on uninterrupted from one 
verse to the next. 

.^ Each line of this verse (whether rhymed or unrhymed) 
I consists, theoretically, of five iambic feet, each iambic 
\ foot being made up of two syllables of which the first is 
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unstressed (or unaccented), and the second is stressed. 
Such a line is — 

** It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep." 

{Julius CoRsar, II. i. 262.) 

But such perfectly regular lines are really harder to find 
in use than those varying from the typical form. The 
common variations are these : 

1. Lines with fewer than five full stresses. Thus in 
Macbeth, I. vii. 65, — 

**That memory, the warder of the brain," — 

we put no accent on the 4th syllable and a very slight one, 
if any, on the 8th. Such unstressed syllables are espe- 
cially common at the end of the line. 

2. Lines with more than ^ye full stresses. Thus in 
Julius Ccesar, III. ii. 226, — 

*' Show you sweet CsBsar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths," 

we are disposed to accent the 1st, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
and 10th syllables, and perhaps also (less strongly) the 
3rd. Such lines are not common ; but a frequent varia- 
tion is found in 

3. Lines in which there is a stressed syllable where we 
expect an unstressed, and — in another foot — an un- 
stressed syllable where we expect a stridss. Thus in Mer- 
chant of Venice, 1. iii. 45, — 

** He lends out money gratis, and brings down " — 
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we are disposed to accent the 9th and 10th syllables, but 
neither the 7th nor 8th. 

4. Lines with an inverted order of accents, — the sub- 
stitution of a word like glory for a word like before, or of 
a pair of words like write thein for a pair like till then. 
This inversion is very common indeed, particularly at the 
beginning of a line or phrase, for the sake of emphasis. 
Examples are : 

*' Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy." 

(Mids. Night's Dream, II. 1. 27.) 

*' Brutus is noble, wise, vcUiarU, and honest, 
CcRsar was mighty, bold, roycU and loving." 

(Julim Coesar, III. i. 126, 127.) 

*' By leaving earth ? Comfort me, counsel me." 

{Romeo and Juliet, III. v. 210.) 

6. Lines with eleven syllables, an unstressed one being 
added at the end. This is called a ** feminine" (or 
** double ") ending, and is very common. Examples are : 

" Uncapable of pity, void and empty." 

(Merchant of Venice, IV. i. 5.) 

** To be, or not to be, — that is the question." 

(Hamlet, IIL i. 66.) 

We even find occasionally a triple ending, where two light 
syllables are added; as in Hamlet, I. ii. 176 : 

** My lord, I came to see your father^s funeraL" 
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All these variations are recognized forms of the iambic 
pentameter, and need never be regarded as calling for 
special explanation. A few other variations must be 
noted, so much rarer as to be looked upon as exceptional 
departures from the type. The most important are these : 

6. Lines with an unstressed (»» hypermetrical") syllable 
added at the beginning of a foot. In such cases three 
syllables are compressed so as to be pronounced in the 
usual time of two. Examples are: 

** For mine own safeties ; you may be rightly just." 

(Macbeth, IV. iii. 30.) 

** And by opposing end them f To die, to sleep, — '' 

{Hamlet, III. i. 60.) 

** Let me see, let me see, is not the leaf tum'd down ? " 

{Jvdius CoBsar, IV. iii. 271.) 

7. Lines of twelve full syllables (or thirteen, where 
the ending is feminine). These are called Alexandrines. 
They are most commonly found in cases where two short 
phrases, of six syllables each, are brought together into a 
single verse. Examples are : 

" Besides, Ilike you not. If you will know my house." 

(As Tou Like It, III. v. 74.) 

** And bid me give it thee ? Didst thou not hear their shouts ? " 

(Julius CcBsar, V. iii. 83.) 

8. Lines with a syllable missing, — a sort of pause in 
the verse ^ like a rest in music. This is not common, and 
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usually occurs only when the time of the pause could 
easily be filled by some action, or by a natural break in 
the conversation. Thus in Julius CcBsar, III. ii. 112, the 
7th syllable is wanting ; 

** CsBsar has had great wrong. — Has he, masters ? " 

Under one of these classes we can put nearly all the 
irregularities appearing in the blank verse of Shakspere's 
plays, with the exception of short or incomplete lines, 
which in some plays are not uncommon. Two things 
must also be remembered in the reading of Shakspere's 
verse: that many of his words were treated with some 
freedom, being slurred or contracted (or pronounced in 
full) according to the convenience of the metre; and 
that in his time the pronunciation of many English 
words was different from that familiar to us. Of the 
first fact a good example is such a proper name as Ocla- 
viuSj which could either be treated as four full syllables, 
or be compressed into three. Of the second fact an 
example is the word spirit, which was commonly mono- 
syllabic. Again, past participles could be pronounced 
either with the -ed forming an additional syllable, or as in 
our own time ; in the present text the ^ed is always to be 
understood as pronounced in full when spelled in full. 

These irregularities and variations in blank verse are 
closely parallel to the variations in emphasis, number of 
syllables, and the like, of ordinary conversation ; and it is 
iMs freedom of the measure in adapting itself to the 
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natural changes of English speech, which made it peculi- 
arly fitted for use on the stage, in the representation of 
real conversation. But underneath the surface changes is 
always the fundamental rhythm (that of the five-stress 
iambic line) fiowing steadily onward, while the superficial 
variations of particular lines play over this, just as the 
eddies on the surface of the ocean have their individual 
motion, while at the same time they are parts of the great 
regular waves. The reader of Shakspere should always, 
therefore, have the fundamental rhythm in mind, and 
should read much of the verse aloud in order to appre- 
ciate and emphasize its splendid movement. 
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I. DATE. 



Julius CoBsar was probably written and first produced 
about 1600 or 1601. It was not published until it appeared 
in the great collected edition of Shakspere^s works, in 
1623, and no account of its presentation on the stage has 
come down to us. It is evidently referred to, however, 
in a poem called ** The Mirror ol Martyrs," published in 
1601, some lines of which run as follows : 

** The many-headed multitude was drawn 
By Brutus* s speech that CsBsar was ambitious ; 
When eloquent Mark Antony had shown 
His virtues, who but Brutus then was vicious ? '* 

On the other hand, this play was not mentioned in the 
list of Shakspere's plays drawn up by Francis Meres in 
1598. From these facts, as well as from some internal 
evidences, the play is usually placed at the very end of the 
sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Julius CoRsar stands, then, at the beginning of the 
period of Shakspere^s great tragedies. Soon after it 

xxvii 
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(probably within the next six years) came Hamlet, Othello, 
Lear, and Macbeth, in which the dramatist sounded the 
depths of human misery due to sin, error or unhappy 
fate. To these tragedies Julius CoBsar may be said to 
point forward; but it also points backward to another 
class of Shakspere^s plays, the chronicle- histories, most of 
which he wrote during an earlier period. The fact that 
the present play has a part in each of these groups is sug- 
gested by the Folio edition of 1623 ; for in the index it is 
called ** The Life and Death of Julius Caesar," a form of 
title commonly given to historical plays, while the play 
itself is entitled ** The Tragedy of Julius Caesar," a title 
which we keep in the present edition. 

Now in the chronicle-histories a familiar historical nar- 
rative was taken as the poet^s material, and worked over 
with only such changes as were necessary to make it suc- 
cessful in dramatic form. Thus out of the chronicles of 
English history — particularly Holinshed's — Shakspere 
made the national history-plays of the kings, Richard 11. 
and III. and Henry TV., V. and VI. Julius Ccesar was 
made in the same way. But in this case the historical 
facts were so well adapted to form a play, and Shakspere's 
skill had been growing so notably since the time of his 
early work, that we have in Julius Ccesar a tragedy of 
hardly less dramatic power than the great unhistorical 
tragedies that followed. As Gervinus said: "Nowhere 
else has Shakespeare executed his task with such simple 
skill, combining his dependence on history with the 
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greatest freedom of a poetic plan, and making the truest 
history at once the freest drama." ♦ 

n. SOURCE. 

The source of Shakspere's material in this case was the 
great Greek biographical work, Plutarch's Lives of the 
Noble Grecians and Romans. This had been translated 
into French by Bishop Jacques Amyot, and from the 
French into English, by Sir Thomas North, in 1579. 
This English Plutarch was an admirable version, and 
became deservedly popular. Shakspere evidently read it 
with much care and appreciation, and found in it, in the 
lives of Brutus, Caesar, and Antonius, the material for the 
present play. Later, also, from the lives of Antonius 
and Coriolanus, he made his other Roman tragedies, 
Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus. The closeness 
with which he follows Plutarch, in the details of Julius 
CcBsar, is the most remarkable external fact about the 
play. As was said by Archbishop Trench: ** Shakespeare 
indeed has thrown a rich mantle of poetiy over all, which 
is often wholly his own ; but of the incident there is almost 
nothing which he does not owe to Plutarch, even as con- 
tinually he owes the very wording to Sir Thomas North." f 

Shakspere's play was by no means the first on the sub- 
ject of Caesar which had appeared on the English stage. 

* Shakespeare Commentaries, Bunnett's translation. 
* t L^tures on Plutarch. 
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Indeed the earliest instance of an English play based on 
Eoman history is that of ** Julms Caasar/^ played at court 
in 1562. Again, not later than 1580, the choir-boys of 
St. PauVs Cathedral had acted a play about Pompey, 
which of course concerned Caesar as well. At Oxford 
University, in 1582, there had been acted a Latin play on 
Caesar, written by one Richard Eedes; and it has been 
thought that the famous phrase '^ Et tu, Brute " may have 
appeared first in this. Henslowe, a theatrical manager 
whose diary has come down to us, refers in 1594 and 
again in 1595 to plays which evidently had Caesar for sub- 
ject. All this goes to show that the story of the great 
Roman soldier was a fascinating one to the Englishmen of 
the sixteenth century. Shakspere, having this evidence 
before him, took material that had been used before, as he 
often did, and gave it such finally perfect form that his 
work has been remembered at the expense of all the 
attempts of others. It appears that his play of Ccesar was 
immediately popular, and was imitated by other play- 
wrights during the years following its first production. 

m. STRUCTURE. 

As we have it, this play is shorter than most of Shak- 
spere 's, and the verse is broken by a great number of 
short or half lines. For these reasons some have thought 
that it is really an abbreviated copy of Shakspere's original 
Julius Ccesar, which was perhaps cut down for stage pur- 
poses. 
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In considering the structure of the play we must bear 
in mind what has already been said of its connectioi* Ca 
the one hand with the historical plays of the earlier 
period and on the other hand with the heroic tragedies of 
^ the later. In treating of the events of real life it is not so 
a^y to secure dramatic unity as when one^s material is 
entirely under the control of the imagination. So we 
often find that the chronicle-plays are brought with some 
difficulty into the bounds of a drama ; and in many cases 
more than one play is necessary to develop- the story. 
Again, we find many of the tragedies of the Elizabethan 
period divided into two plays: ** in the first part, the 
hero meets his fate ; in the second, he is revenged, with 
the approving consent of his visible ghost." * Now In 
Julius CoRsar, though this is but a single play, we find a 
series of events reminding us of these characteristics of 
both the historical plays and the two-part tragedies. 
There is a sense, as Mr. Wendell says, in which ** the 
first three acts constitute Ccesar^s Tragedy y the last two, 
C(B8ar*8 Revenge,'''' * But though this might seem to 
interfere with the complete unity of the drama, unity is 
really preserved. The events of the first three and the 
last two acts are intimately connected, and it is the fate of 
Caesar which dominates the whole. **His spirit rules 
throughout the play, and rises after his death in all its 
might, towering over the little band of conspirators, who 
at length fall before the spirit of Caesar as it ranges for 

revenge.'" t 

• Wendell's William Shaksperej p. 241. 
t Dowden's Shakspere Primer^ p. 119. 
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IV. CHARACTERS. 

Yet while the unifying subject of the play is thus rightly 
indicated in its title, it is true that the character of Caesar 
does not occupy in it the relatively important position 
which we should expect ; and this fact marks an important 
distinction between Julius Ccesar and the great tragedies 
that followed. In each of these great tragedies there is a 
central hero, usually transcending in importance the other 
characters, around whose career the interest centres. 
But in the present play, while Caesar, as we have just 
seen, is the dramatic hero, it is not his character or career 
which chiefly marks the development of the interest of the 
story. It is Brutus who might be called the moral hero. 
This has even led some to say, like Professor Craik, that 
**the play might more fitly be called after Brutus thah 
after Caesar," who is really * * only a subordinate char- 
acter."* Certainly it is the progress and defeat oif 
Brutus in which we are chiefly interested. He stands as 
the foretype of the heroes of the great tragedies, — men 
like Hamlet and Macbeth, — who through either some 
weakness or some fault of their own are mastered by 
their fates, instead of being ** masters of their fates." It 
is Brutus's idealism, too, his real nobility of character, 
which gives the play its noble moral quality. As Pro- 



* Introduction to The English of Shakespeare. 
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fessor Dowden says, ** we should rather fail with Bnitus " 
than succeed with his enemies.* 

jassius is a character of almost equal importance ; and 
sometimes, when the play has been reproduced in modem 
times, his part has been taken by the ** stai*" actor. He 
stands over against the idealism of Brutus, a hard and 
practical man, who «* lives in the concrete, the fact," and 
yet is by no means lacking in human interest and affection. 
Again, Mark Antony seems to some readers to be really 
the protagonist — or chief actor — of the play, in the sense 
of being the most powerful individual force in the prog- 
ress of events. It is he who, by his single activity, 
brings about the great climax of the Third Act, in which 
the tide of the conspiracy's apparent success is turned 
back. We have, then, three characters at least who 
loom up larger than Caesar himself, in the imagination of 
readers of this play. It is this lack of a single central 
hero which allies Julius Ccesar on one side more closely 
with history (that is, with the comparatively undramatic 
situations of real life) than with the traditional dramatic 
form. / 

Each of these three characters, which we have seen to 
be those of chief interest in the play, is portrayed with 
Shakspere's unapproachable art. The outlines for all of 
them were given by Plutarch, and the reader should com- 
pare the text of North^s version with that of the play, in 
order to see by what means the dramatist made his ma- 

* Shakspere : his Mind and Arty p. 249. 
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terial so vital. The lesser characters, too, some of whom 
are merely suggested, others not mentioned at all, by 
Plutarch, are portrayed with hardly less care, though 
they are of course like the inconspicuous figures in the 
background of a picture. Portia, who is one of Shak- 
spere's most vivid female characters, although she appears 
in only two scenes ; the boy Lucius, who is used to bring 
out the tender side of Brutus's character ; Brutus's friend 
Lucilius, who saves him from being captured in the last 
battle ; — all these are living beings to our imagination. 
But chief among these minor characters of the play is the 
Mob. Shakspere did not live in a democratic age, and in 
his representation of the populace he usually emphasizes 
those qualities which, while present in every age, are 
least attractive aiid in our time most willingly forgotten. 
The boisterous, unreflective, changeable mob of Julius 
Ccesar is perhaps as lifelike as any character not only of 
this but of any of the plays. 

When we compare with all these characters that of 
Caesar himself, whom we expect to see rising majestic 
among his fellows, we are likely to find it disappoint- 
ing. As Professor Dowden observes, it ** is conceived in 
% curious and almost irritating manner. ... It is his 
weaknesses that are insisted upon."* While some fea- 
mreB of Shakspere's Caesar were furnished by Plutarch, — 
such as his behavior at the time of the offering of the 
crown, his tendency to epilepsy, and the like — we do not 

• Primer J p. 118. 
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find in the sources any warrant for such childish boast- 
fulness as he is guilty of in our play. This seeming 
unfairness of portraiture led Boswell to say that Stiakspere's 
»* deficiency in classical knowledge" is shown by** the 
boastful language he has put in the mouth of the most 
accomplished man of all antiquity, who was not more 
admirable for his achievements than for the dignified sim- 
plicity with which he has recorded them." But Shak- 
spere^s classical knowledge is not the point in question : 
that he had little of this (** small Latin, and less Greek," in 
the famous words of Ben Jonson), and that he never 
wrote to display it, is well known. What he al^jays did 
was to write with a primary aim for dramatic effective- 
ness ; and in this case the explanation of his portrayal of 
CsBsar seems to be that he is introducing us to Caesar at 
the period of the great man^s decline, when his over- 
weening ambition to be king is the one fact to be brought 
out clearly, and when the real weakness of his character 
is preparing the way for his fall. In a drama the poet 
must bring forward rapidly, and often with some little 
exaggeration of emphasis, those elements of the char- 
acters represented which he wishes to be foremost in the 
minds of the audience. Perhaps, if we suppose that in 
its present form our play is abbreviated, we should find in 
the original whole a more symmetrical portrait of Caesar. 
But while Shakspere thus portrays Caesar by no means 
at his best, he cannot at all be said to ** take sides" 
against him. The true dramatist, indeed, does not take 
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sides, but views men^s character and deeds as nature does, 
not commenting or fudging, but leading all to their just 
and necessary outcome. Sometimes, to be sure, we can 
seem to see the dramatist's personal attitude ; thus in the 
play of Henry F. Shakspere lays aside his usual reserve, 
and shows us the king, with obvious enthusiasm, as his 
personal and national hero. In the present play there is 
nothing of this kind ; but so far as we are able to under- 
stand anything of the poet's own feeling, his sympathy is 
certainly not with the conspiracy against Caesar. The 
character of Brutus is most admirable, but his fundamental 
errors are made unmistakably clear. Shakspere^s favorite 
character seems, if we may hazard such a supposition, to 
have been ]\fark Antony. This man, although unprinci- 
pled and in later life miserably weak, was a bright, clever 
and altogether amiable person, and the other play of 
Shakspere's in which he appears (Antony and Cleopatra) 
shows that the dramatist felt his attraction. Certainlv in 
the present play Antony is the one fascinating character. 
He sums up in himself, too, the real strength of Caesar's 
cause which Caesar himself did not represent, — the 
mighty forces that oppose murder and treacherj', even 
when these spring from good motives. 
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V. SIGNIFICANCE. 

This error of the conspirators is made so clear that some 
have supposed that Shakspere, in writing the play, had in 
tnind a political lesson drawn from the conspiracy of 
Essex, which occurred about the time when Julius Ccesar 
seems to have been first produced. Thus Mr. Fumivall 
says : 

**The lesson of Julius Caesar is, that vengeance, death, shall 
follow rebellion for Insufficient cause, for misjudging the polit- 
ical state of one^s country, and misjudging the means — taking 
unlawful ones — to attain your ends : Do not evil that good 
may come. . . . What made Shaksx>ere produce this historical 
play in 1601 ? . . . Why, Essex's ill-judged rebellion against 
Queen Elizabeth, on Sunday, February 8, 1601. ... He was 
taken prisoner, tried, and executed on February 25." * 

A somewhat similar theory as to the moral significance 
of the play is suggested by Mr. Galton, who finds a clue 
to it in the thought of fidelity or loyalty. ** Whenever 
anyone in it is true to his best feelings, he prospers ; but 
any false dealing with friendship, with human affection, 
is surely, even if slowjy, punished.'' f That this thought 
is involved in the story of Brutus and Cassar, we need not 
deny ; but it is safer not to try to think of Shakspere as 
having any definite purpose in mind, either political or 

* Leopold Shakspere^ p. Ixvii. 
t drbana Scriptaj p. 173. 
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moral, in writing his plays. The evidence seems to indi- 
cate that what he was chiefly thinking of was to take a 
first-rate story and make a first-rate phiy out of it, for his 
Elizabethan audiences; and, like everything else done 
thoroughly well for a particular time and place, the result 
had a permanent value, showing forth universal lessons 
of human life and conduct, which outlast and transcend 
the original purpose. 

So while we may say that such and such a lesson is 
implicit in one of Shakspere^s plays, it is hardly wise to 
think of the play as constructed for the purpose of teach- 
ing that lesson. We can say this much, however, regard- 
ing the significance of Shakspere's use of the story of 
Caesar : at this time, from 1600 onward (the period which 
Dowden imaginatively names ** Out of the depths '' ), the 
poet's interest was deeply aroused by human failures, — 
men who came face to face with great difficulties, and 
were not able, whether from some fault or inherent weak- 
ness, or from the unkindness of fate, to overcome' them. 
In particular he seems at this time to have had a strong 
sense of what is called the ** irony of history," — the way 
in which the progress of events seems to laugh at the 
foolish hope and pride of individual men. This, as Mr. 
Wendell says, is the underlying mood of Julius CcMar. 

** Human affairs have broken loose from human control. 
Caesar himself, though to his own mind almost divinely 
supreme, is only a passing incarnation of the political force 
. . . inherent in the folly-stricken populace. . . . Other 
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Cassars shall come, and others still ; all, like the great Csesar, 
to be the sport of fate. Yet those who wish for better things 
and nobler are just as powerless. . . . Men may gtill be great ; 
but great or small, they can actually do nothing. Nowhere is 
the world-old cry of the stricken idealist against the uncon- 
querable i>roo'rcij« of ^ ile, overwhelming fact more despairingly 
uttered than by Brutus : 

* 0, Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet I 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swordB 
In our own proper entrails.' " * 

With this thought in mind, as to Shakspere's mood at 
the time of writing the tragedies of this period, we may 
perhaps find more truth in Ulrici's attempt to indicate the 
central doctrine of the play than in any of the others : 

'^ In a certain sense history does not at all trouble itself 
about persons ; its chief interest is in facts, and their effects 
and influences. . . . One and the same thought is reflected in 
the fall of Caesar, in the defeat and death of Brutus and Cas- 
sius, and also in the victory of Antony and Octavius. No 
man, even though he be as great as Caesar, or as noble as 
Brutus, is powerful enough to drag at will history in leading- 
strings ; every one in his vocation may contribute his stone to 
building up the grand whole, but no one must presume to 
think that he may with impunity try experiments with it. 
The great Julius was but trying an experiment when he 
allowed the crown to be offered. . . . But Brutus and Cas- 
sius erred no less in thinking that Rome could be saved by 

• William Shakspere, pp. 2ia,2i^. 
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re-establishing the republic; as if the prosperity of a state 
depended on its form. ... As Caesar thought life unendurable 
without the outward dignity of a crown, so they could not 
bear to live without the honor of external liberty, which they 
mistook for true intrinsic freedom of mind. They also were 
trying their own experiments with history. . . . Antony, on 
the other hand, vith Octavius and Lepidus, the talented spend- 
thrift with the clever actor and the good-hearted simpleton — 
neither half so able nor so noble-minded as their adversaries — 
nevertheless prevailed in the struggle, because they consented 
to follow the course of history and the spirit of their age, and 
understood how to use it. . . . History, accordingly, here 
appears under one of its principal aspects — that of its despotic 
power and energy of development, by which, although worked 
out by individual minds, it yet rules the greatest of them, and 
reaches far beyond their widest calculations." * 



VI. RELATION TO HISTORY. 

In order to make clear the intimate relation between 
the play of Julius Ccesar and North's version of Plutarch, 
the passages from the latter which were evidently used 
by Shakspere have been reprinted in the Appendix. 
By comparing the two texts we are enabled, as it 
were, to get a little glimpse into Shakspere's workshop, 
and to see how he chose and handled his material ; how 
he sometimes transferred it almost bodily into his w^ork, 

* Shakespeare's Dramatic Art, Englisli translation. 
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and sometimes changed it to suit his purposes. We shall 
find that most of the changes are due simply to the 
demands of the dramatic form. Two of these demands 
are especially to be noted. In the first place, everything 
must be told by either the words or the actions of the 
characters themselves. Again, events must be compressed 
into a limited number of scenes, and these scenes must be 
connected sufficiently to preserve the unity and coherence 
of the whole play. So, for example, we find Shakspere 
bringing into a single battle two different battles which 
took place two or three weeks apart, and representing the 
funeral of Caesar as following immediately upon his death, 
whereas there was a considerable interval. In like manner 
an event which in real life was due to many mingled 
causes, such as the temporary reconciliation of Antony 
with the conspirators, will appear in the play as the defi- 
nite result of a sincrle conversation. 

All these things are due to the same cause : that the 
events of life move slowly, the important being inter- 
mingled with the trivial, and often seem so confused that 
it is hard to see their true relations or mark their end ; 
whereas a drama must move rapidly, must have unity, 
must show its important elements standing out in their 
true light, and must progress clearly to a definite conclu- 
sion. One might say that the play bears some such rela- 
tion to the original events as the image seen on the plate 
of a camera bears to the landscape which is being photo- 
graphed: a whole field will occupy only a couple of 
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inches on the photographer's plate » and, if he has wisely 
chosen his point of view, the thing for which the picture is 
taken will be in the bright lights of the foreground, while 
other objects will appear in the relative importance which 
they have in the artist's mind. This method, which 
might be called the method of representation by minicUure, 
is found in all historical fiction, but is particularly char, 
acteristic of the drama. 



VII. SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

Suggestions as to methods of study have really been 
included in the foregoing Introduction. Each teacher or 
student will wish to work out more completely, in so far 
as they are felt to be of special interest or importance, 
matters which in the Introduction have been merely 
touched upon. 

The chief thing is simply to feel the dramatic power of 
the play. For those who have not seen it acted, — per- 
haps, indeed, for all, — the practice of reading aloud is 
most helpful to this end. No drama is intended to be 
read only with the eye, and in the present play the im- 
portance of what may be called the oratorical element 
makes the vocal rendering of special interest. The 
student should also read aloud in order to listen to the 
rhythm, — not by way of mechanical scanning, but by way 
of adapting the natural rendering of the sense to the 
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underlying flow of the metre. No poetry is really appre- 
ciated where the appreciation of the verse is neglected. 
In the Kotes an attempt has been made to explain the 
verse of all lines presenting special difficulties. 

Material for the study of Shakspere's method of dramatic 
construct^n and of handling his material 10 amply pro- 
vided in the opportunity of comparing the text of the 
play with the original version of North's Plutarch. The 
thoroughness with which this comparison is made will of 
course depend on the age and purposes of the reader. 
For the student who has time and ability for such further 
study, it will also be found an interesting task to compare 
Shakspere's method in the present play with that in the 
later Roman tragedies of Antony and Cleopatra and Carto- 
lanus. The character of Antony himself furnishes a com- 
mon unit in the first case, and that of the Mob in the 
second. Still further, it is profitable to compare Shak- 
spere's treatment of Roman history in these plays with 
that of Ben Jonson in such a play as Bejanus, 

It has been the aim of the Notes to explain all linguistic 
difficulties in so far as is necessary to a full understanding 
of the text, but no further. The student or teacher who 
desires to go further in this direction, making the text a 
means of studying the history of English words or the 
characteristics of Elizabethan English, will of course find 
an ample number of points of departure in the matters 
commented on in the Notes, taken together with some 
judicious use of Abbott's ShaJcespearian Grammar and 
Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon. 
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Vm. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The student of Shakspere should always have at hand 
Professor Dowden's little Shakspere Primer (American 
Book Company) , for use in connection with whatever play 
he may be reading. For more thorough study the ma- 
terials relating to the life and work of Shakspere are best 
provided in Mr. Sidney Lee's article in the ** Dictionary of 
National Biography," or in his enlarged reprint of that 
Life in a separate volume (Macmillan Company). For 
the more general literary study of Shakspere's plays the 
two most sensible and useful books are unquestionably — 
as it seems to the present editor — Professor Barrett 
Wendeirs William Shakspere (Scribner's), and Professor 
Edward Dowden's Shakspere : his Mind and Art (Harper's) . 
These books have been freely used in the preparation of 
the foregoing Introduction. 

On the play of Julius Ccesar in particular there are few 
useful references apart from what is included in the 
general works. The best separate edition of the play is 
that of William Aldis Wright, published by the Clarendon 
Press. The notes of this edition, while too detailed for 
the average student, should be used by every teacher of 
the play. The critical material printed in the Intro- 
ductions to the editions of Rolfe and Hudson will also be 
found helpful. The full text of the sources, in North's 
Plutarch, will be found most conveniently in Professor 
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Skeat^s Shakespeare's FltUarch (Macmillan) . It will also 
be found interesting to make use of some good history of 
Kome, such as Meriyale^s, for the illustration of the his- 
torical basis of the play. Professor Craik's English of 
Shakespeare illustrated in a Philological Commentary on 
his Julius Ccesary though now antiquated, will be found 
suggestive in many particulars, if carefully used. For 
general linguistic study, as has already been suggested, 
the materials collected in Abbott^s Shakespearian Gram- 
mar (Macmillan) and Sehmidt^s Shakespeare Lexicon are 
the most serviceable. 
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TRAGEDY OF JULIUS C/ESAR. 
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Servants to 
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SCENE. — Borne; the neighborhood of Sardis; the neighborhood of 
Philippi. 



ACT I. 



J 



Scene I. — Eome. A Street. 



Enter Flavius, Marullus, and certain Commoners, 

Flavius. Hence ! home, you idle creatures, get you 
home: 
Is this a holiday ? What ! know you not, 

1 
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Being mechanical^ you ought not walk 

Upon a laboring day without the sign 

Of your profession ? — Speak, what tiade art thou ? 

1 Citizen. Why, sir, a carpenter, 

Marullus. Where is thy leather apron and thy 
rule? 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on ? — 
You, sir, what trade are you ? 
10 2 Citizen. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine work- 
man, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. 

Marullus. But what trade art thou ? answer me 
directly. 

2 Citizen. A trade, sir, that I hope I may use with 
a safe conscience ; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of 
bad soles. 

Marullus. What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty 
knave, what trade ? 

2 Citizen. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out 
20 with me : yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 

Marullus. What mean'st thou by that? mend 
me, thou saucy fellow ? 

2 Citizen. Why, sir, cobble you. 

Flavius. Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 

2 Citizen. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with 
the awl ; I meddle with no tradesman's matters, nor 
women's matters, but withal I am, indeed, sir, a 
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surgeon to old shoes ; when they are in great danger, 
I recover them. As proper men as ever trod upon 
neat's-leather have gone upon my handiwork. do 

Flavius. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 

2 Citizen. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to 
get myself into more work. But, indeed, sir, we 
make holiday to see Caesar, and to rejoice in his 
triumph. 

Mabullus. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest 
brings he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Bome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless 40 

things ! 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Bome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation. 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Bome; 
And when you saw his chariot but appear. 
Have you not made an universal shout. 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 60 

To hear the replication of your sounds 
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Made in her concave shores ? 
And do you now put on your best attire, 
And do you now cull out a holiday, 
And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 
Be gone ! 

Eun to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
M> That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

Flavius. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this 
fault. 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort : 
Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalte shores of all. 

[_EQceunt all the Commoners, 
See whether their basest metal be not moved : 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol; 
This way will I : disrobe the images, 
70 If you do find them decked with ceremonies. 

Marullus. May we do so ? 
You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Flavius. It is no matter ; let no images 
Be hung with Caesar's trophies. I'll about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the streets ; 
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So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

These growing feathers pluck'd from Caesar's wing 

Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 

Who else would soar above the view of men, 

And keep us all in servile f earf uless. so 

Scene II. — A Public Place. 

IhUer C^SAR ; Antony, for the course ; Calpurnia, 
Portia, Deoius, Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, and 
Casca; a Soothsayer; after them Marullus and 
Flavius. 

G.SSAR. Calpurnia, — 

Casca. Peace, ho ! Caesar speaks. 

C^sAR. * Calpurnia, — 

Calpurnia. Here, my lord. 

C^SAR. Stand you directly in Antonius' way. 
Where he doth run his course. — Antonius, — 

Antonvu Caesar, my lord. 

CjESAR. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calpurnia ; for our elders say 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their sterile curse. . 

Antony. I shall remember : 

When Caesar says, * Po this^^' it is perf qr^aecl, }• 
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G^sAR. Set on ; and leave no ceremony out. 
Soothsayer. Caesar ! 
C^sAR. Ha ! Who calls ? 

C ASCA. Bid every noise be still : — peace yet again ! 
C^SAR. Wlio is it in the press that calls on me ? 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music, 
Cry, < Caesar I ' — Speak : Caesar is turned to hear. 
Soothsayer. Beware the ides of March ! 
C^SAR. What man is that ? 

Brutus. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of 
March. 
20 CjESAR. Set him before me ; let me see his face. 
Cassius. Fellow, come from the throng : look upon 

Caesar. 
C^sAR. What say'st thou to me now? Speak 

once again. 
Soothsayer. Beware the ides of March ! 
C^SAR. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him : — pass. 
[Sennet Exeunt all but Brutus and Cassius. 
Cassius. Will you go see the order of the course ? 
Brutus. Not I. 
Cassius. I pray you, do. 

Brutus. I am not gamesome ; I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
80 Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires ; 
m leave you. 
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Cassius. Brutus, I do observe you now of late : 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have : 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Brutus. Cassius, 

Be not deceived : if I have veil'd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am, 
Of late, with passions of some difference, 40 

^Conceptions only proper to myself. 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviors ; 
But let not therefore my good friends be grieved, — 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one, — 
Nor construe any further my neglect. 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war. 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cassius. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your 
passion ; 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 60 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 

Brutus. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things. 

Cassius. 'T is just : 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
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That you have no such mirrors as will turn 

Your bidden worthiness into jour eye, 

That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 

Where many of the best respect in Rome, — 
« Except immortal Csesar, — speaking of Brutus, 

And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 

Have wished that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Brutus. Into what dangers would you lead me, 
Cassius, 

That you would have me seek into myself 

For that which is not in me ? 

Cassius. Therefore, good Bnitus, be prepared to 
hear: 

And, since you know you cannot see yourself 

So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 

Will modestly discover to yourself 
^0 That of yourself which you yet know not of. 

And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus : 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 

To stale with ordinary oaths my love 

To every new protester ; if you know 

That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after scandal them ; or if you know 

That I profess myself in banqueting 

Td all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

[Flourish^ and shattt. 
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Brutus. What means this shouting ? I do f eati 
the people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cassius. Ay, do you fear it ? so 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Brutus. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him welL 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honor in one eye and death i^ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honor more than I fear death. 

Cassius. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 90 
As well as I do know your outward favor. 
Well, honor is the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Caesar ; so were you : 
We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he : 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 100 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Caesar said to me, ' Dar'st thoU; Cassius, now 
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Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ? ' — Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

110 But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Caesar cried, ^ Help me, Cassius, or I sink ! ' 
I, as ^neas, our great ancestor. 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar. And this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

120 And when the fit was on him I did mark 

How he did shake : 't is true, this god did shake : 
His coward lips did from their color fly ; 
And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose his lustre. I did hear him groan ; 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas, it cried, * Give me some drink, Titinius,' 
As a sick girl. — Ye gods, it doth aniaz^ me 
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A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world, lao 

And bear the palm alone. [^Slwut Flourish, 

Brutus. Another general shout ! 

I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honors that are heap'd on Caesar. 
Cassius. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 
V Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
i^The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
/ But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 140 

Brutus and Caesar : what should be in that Ccesar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; • 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; — conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 
iN'ow, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art shamed ! 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! iso 

When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was f am'd with more than with one man ? 
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When could they say, till now, that talk'd of Borne, 

That her wide walls encompass'd but one man ? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O, you and I have heard our fathers say 

There was a Brutus once that would have brook'd 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 

leo As easily as a king. 

Brutus. That you do love me, I am nothing 
jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim ; 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter : for this present, 
I would not, so with love I might entreat you. 
Be any further mov'd. What you have said 
I will consider ; what you have to say 
I will with patience hear, and find' a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 

170 Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this : 
Brutus had rather be a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cassius. I am glad 

That my weak words have struck but thus much show 
Qf fire from Prutug. 
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Enter CiBSAR and his Train, 

Brutus. The games are done, and Caesar is re- 
turning. 
Cassius. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the 
sleeve. 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. iso 

Brutus. I will do so. — But, look you, Cassius, 

The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow, 

< 

And all the rest look like a chidden train : 
Calpurnia's cheek is pale ; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 
Being cross'd in conference by some senators. 

Cassius. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

Cjssar. Antonius, — 

Antony. Caesar ? i90 

C^SAR. Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights. 
Yond Cassias has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

Antony. Fear him not, Caesar, he's not dangerous ; 
He is a noble Koman, and well given. 

CiESAR. Would he were fatter I But I fear him 
not: — 
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Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 

200 So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men ; he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort. 
As if he mock'd himself, and scorn'd his spirit 
That could be mov'd to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 

210 I rather tell thee what is to be feared 
Than what I fear ; for always I am Caesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'st of him. 

\_Sennet, Exeunt C^sar and his Train, Casca 

remains, 
Casca. You pull'd me by the cloak : would you 

speak with me ? 
Brutus. Ay, Casca; tell us what hath chanc'd 

to-day, 
That Caesar looks so sad. 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not ? 
Bbutus. I should not then ask Casca what hath 

chanced. 
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Casca. Why, there was a crown offered him ; and, 
being offered him, he put it « by with the back of his 220 
hand, thus ; and then the people fell a-shouting. 

Brutus. What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cassius. They shouted thrice : . what was the last 
cry for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Brutus. Was the crown offered him thrice ? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was 't, and he put it by thrice, 
every time gentler than other ; and at every putting- 
by mine honest neighbors shouted. 

Cassius. Who offered him the crown ? 230 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Brutus. Tell us the manner of it, gentle CaJsca. 

Casca. I can as well be hanged as tell the manner 
of it : it was mere foolery ; I did not mark it. I saw 
Mark Antony offer him a crown ; — yet 't was not a 
crown neither, 't was one of these coronets ; — and, as 
I told you, he put it by once ; but, for all that, to my 
thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he offered 
it to liim again ; then he put it by again : but, to my 
thinking, he was very loath to lay his fingers off it. 240 
And then he offered it the third time ; he put it the 
third time by ; and still as he refused it, the rabble- 
ment shouted, and clapped their chopt hands« and 
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threw up their sweaty night-caps, and uttered such a 
deal of stinking breath, because Caesar refused the 
crown, that it had almost choked Caesar; for he 
swooned, and fell down at it. And for mine own 
part, I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips 
and receiving the bad air. 
260 Cassius. But, soft, I pray you : what, did Caesar 
swoon ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and 
foamed at mouth, and was speechless. 

Brutus. 'T is very like: he hath the falling-sick- 
ness. 

Cassius. No, Caesar hath it not ; but you, and I, 
And honest Casca, we have the falling-sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that ; but 

I am sure Caesar fell down. If the tag-rag people 

did not clap him and hiss him, according as he 

pleased and displeased them, as they use to do the 

200 players in the theatre, I am no true man. 

Brutus. What said he, when he came unto him- 
self ? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he per- 
ceived the common herd was glad he refused the 
crown, he plucked me ope his doublet, and offered 
them his throat to cut. — An I had been a man of 
any occupation, if I would not have taken him at 
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a word, I would I might go to hell among the rogues ! 
— And so he fell. When he came to himself again, 
he said, if he had done or said anything amiss, he 
desired their worships to think it was his infirmity. 270 
Three or four wenches, where I stood, cried, * Alas, 
good soul ! ' and forgave him with all their hearts ; but 
there 's no heed to be taken qf them ; if Csesar had 
stabbed their mothers, they would have done no less. 

Brutus. And after that, he came thus sad away ? 

Casca. Ay. 

Cassius. Did Cicero say anything ? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cassius. To what effect ? 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I'll ne'er look you 28O 
i' the lace again. But those that understood him 
smiled at one another, and shook their heads; but 
for mine own part, it was Grreek to me. I could tell 
you more news too : Marullus and Flavins, for pulling 
scarfs off Caesar's images, are put to silence. Fare 
you well. There was more foolery yet, if I could 
remember it. 

Cassius. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ? 

Casca. No, I am promised forth. 

Cassius. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 290 

Casca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and 
your dinner worth the eating. 
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Cassius. Good ; I will expect you. 

Casca. Do so. Farewell, both. [IJxit Casca. 

Brutus. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ! 
He was quick mettle when he went to school. 

Cassius. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
300 This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 

Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 

Brutus. And so it is. For this time I will leave 
you: 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you ; or, if you will. 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

Cassius. I will do so: — till then, think of the 
world. [Exit Brutus. 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see. 
Thy honorable metal may be wrought 
310 From that it is disposed : therefore 't is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced ? 
Caesar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus : 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humor me. I will this night, 
In several hands, in at his windows throw. 
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As if they came from several citizens, 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Kome holds of his name ; wherein obscurely 
Caesar's ambition shall be glanced at : 320 

And, after this, let Caesar seat him sure ; 
rr^or we will shake him, or worse days endure. [^Exit, 

Scene III. — A Street. 
Thunder and lightning. Enter Casca and Cicero. 

Cicero. Good even, Casca. Brought you Caesar 
home? 
Why are you breathless ? and why stare you so ? 

Casca. Are not you mov'd, when all the sway of 
earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? Cicero, 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds : 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven. 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods. 
Incenses them to send destruction. 
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Cicero. Why, saw you anything more wonderful ? 
Casca. a common slave — you know him well by 
sight — 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and bum 
Like twenty torches join'd ; and yet his hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remained unscorched. 
Besides, — I have not since put up my sword, — 

20 Against the Capitol I met a lion, 

Who glar'd upon me, and went surly by. 
Without annoying me ; and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with their fear, who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets. 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noon-day upon the market-place. 
Hooting and shrieking. When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 

30 * These are their reasons, — they are natural ; ' 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 

Cicero. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time ; 
But men may construe things after their fashion. 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 
Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 

Casca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 
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Cicero. Good night, then, Casca : this disturbed 
sky 
Is not to walk in. 40 

Casca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit Cicero. 

Enter Cassius. 

Cassius. Who 's there ? 

Casca. A Roman. 

Casbius. Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is 
this! 

Cassius. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so ? 

Cassius. Those that have known the earth so full 
of faults. 
For my part, I have walk'd about the streets 
Submitting me unto the perilous night, 
And, thus unbraced, Casca, as you see. 
Have bar'd my bosom to the thunder-stone ; 
And, when the cross blue lightning seem'd to open 50 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 

Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt the 
heavens ? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble. 
When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
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Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cassius. You are dull, Casea ; and those sparks of 
life 
That should be in a Roman, you do want, 
Or else you use not. You look pale, and gaze, 

eo And put on fear, and cast yourself in wonder, 
To'see the strange impatience of the heavens ; 
But if you would consider the true cause 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts. 
Why birds and beasts from quality and kind, 
Why old men, fools and children calculate, 
Why all these things change from their ordinance, 
Their natures, and preformed faculties, 
To monstrous quality, — why, you shall find 
' That heaven hath infus'd them with these spirits, 

70. To make them instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous state. — 
Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night ; 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol, — 
A man no mightier than thyself, or me, 
In personal action, yet prodigious grown. 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 

Casca. 'T is Caesar that you mean ; is it noj:, 
Cassius ? 
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Cassius. Let it be who it is : for Romans now so 

Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors ; 
But, woe the while ! our fathers' minds are dead, 
And we are governed with our mothers' spirits ; 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 

Casca. Indeed, they say the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king ; 
And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 
In every place, save here in Italy. 

Cassius. I know where I will wear this dagger, 
then ; 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 90 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong : 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 
If I know this, know all the world besides. 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. [^Thunder still. 

Casca. So can I ; , 100 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cassius. And why should Caesar be a lyrant, then ? 
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Poor man ! I know he would not be a wolf, 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep : 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws : what trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 

no For the base matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Caesar ! But, grief. 
Where hast thou led me ? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman ; then I know 
My answer must be made. But I am armed. 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Casca. You speak to Casca; and to such a man 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand : 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs ; 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

I -JO Cassius. There 's a bargain made. 

Now know you, Casca, I have mov'd already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honorable-dangerous consequence ; 
And I do know, by this they stay for me 
In Pompey's porch ; for now, this fearful night, 
There is no stir or walking in the streets ; 
And the complexion of the element 
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In favor 's like the work we have in hand, 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 130 

Enter Cinna. 

Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in 
haste. 

Cassius. 'T is Cinna ; I do know him by his gait : 
He is a friend. — Cinna, where haste you so ? 

Cinna. To find out you. Who's that? Metellas 
Cimber ? 

Cassius. No, it is Casca ; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not stayed for, Cinna ? 

Cinna. I am glad on 'fc. What a fearful night is 
this! 
There 's two or three of us have seen strange sights. 

Cassius. Am I not stay'd for ? Tell me. 

Cinna. Yes, you are. — 

O Cassius, if you could i4o 

But win the noble Brutus to our party — 

Cassius. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this 
paper, 
And look you lay it in the praetor's chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it ; and throw this 
In at his window ; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' statue : all this done, 
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Repair to Pompey's porch, where you shall find us. 
Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there ? 

CiNNA. All but Metellus Cimber, and he 's gone 
150 To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie. 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Cassius. That done, repair to Pompey's theatre. — 

[Exit CiNNA. 

Come, Casca, you and J. will yet, ere day. 
See Brutus at his house ; three parts of him 
Is ours already ; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 

Casca. 0, he sits high in all the people's hearts ; 
And that which would appear offence in us. 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, ' 

leo Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 

Cassius. Him, and his worth, and our great need 
of him. 
You have right well conceited. Let us go. 
For it is after midnight ; and ere day 
We will awake him, and be sure of him. [Exeunt. 
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ACT II. 
Scene I. — Rome. Bkutus's Orchard. 

Enter Sbutus. 

Brutus. What, Lucius, ho ! — 
i cannot, by the progress of the stars, 
Gi\re guess how near to day. — Lucius, I say ! — 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. — 
When, Lucius, when ? Awake, I say ! What, 
Lucius ! 

Enter Lucius. 

Lucius. Call'd you, my lord ? 
Brutus. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius ; 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Lucius. I will, my lord. \Exit, 

Brutus. It must be by his death; and, for my lo 
part, 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 
But for the general. He would be crowned ; — 
How that might change his nature, there 's the 

question. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder, 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him? — 
that ; 
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And then, I grant, we put a sting in him. 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Remorse from power : and, to speak truth of Caeaar, 

20 I -have not known when his affections swayed 
More than his reason. But 't is a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round. 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Caesar may. 
Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no color for the thing he is, 

30 Fashion it thus : that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to these and these extremities ; 
And therefore think him as a serpent's egg. 
Which, hatch'd, would as his kind grow mischievous, 
And kill him in the shell. 

Re-enter Luc lus. 

Lucius. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal'd up ; and I am sure 
It did n.ot lie there when I went to bed. 

^Gives him a letter. 
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Bbutus. Get you to bed again j it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March ? 40 

Lucius. I know not, sir. 

Brutus. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 

Lucius. I will, sir. [Exit, 

Brutus. The exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them. 

[Ojfens the letter, and reads. 

* Brutus, thou sleep^st : awake, and see thyself. 
Shall Rome, &c. — Speak, strike, redress ! ' — 

* Brutus, thou sleep' st ; awake ! ' 

Such instigations have been often dropped 

Where I have took them up. so 

' Shall Rome, &c.' Thus must I piece it out : 

Shall Rome stand, under one man's awe? What, 

Rome ? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was calFd a king. 

* Speak, strike, redress ! ' — Am I entreated 

To speak, and strike ? O Rome, I make thee promise. 
If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Lucius. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 

[Knocking within. 
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60 Brutus. 'T is good. Go to the gate ; somebody 
knocks. — \_^xit Lucius. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against CaBsar, 
I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

70 Lucius. Sir, 't is your brother Cassius at the door, 
Who doth desire to see you. 

Brutus. Is he alone ? 

Lucius. No, sir, there are moe with him. 

Brutus. Do you know them ? 

Lucius. No, sir ; their hats are pluck'd about their 
ears. 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favor. 

Brutus. Let 'em enter. — [Exit Lucius. 

They are the faction. Conspiracy, 
Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
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When evils are most free ? 0, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough so 

To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, Con- 
spiracy ; 
Hide it in smiles and affability : 
For if thou path, thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 

Enter the Conspirators, Cassicjs, Casca, Decius, 
CiNNA, Metellus Cimber, and Tbebonius. 

Cassius. I think we are too bold upon your rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus ; do we trouble you ? 

Brutus. I have been up this hour, awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you ? 

Cassius. Yes, every man of them ; and no man 9o 
here 
But honors you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 

Brutus. He is welcome hither. 

Cassius. This, Decius Brutus. 

Brutus. He is welcome too. 

Cassius. This, Casca ; this, Cinna ; and this, Me- 
tellus Cimber. 
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Brutus. They are all welcome. — 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 
100 Cassius. Shall I entreat a word ? 

[They whisper. 

Decius. Here lies the east : doth not the day break 
here? 

Casca. No. 

CiNNA. 0, pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Casca. You shall confess that you are both de- 
ceived. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises ; 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
110 He first presents his fire ; and the high east 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 

Brutus. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Cassius. And let us swear our refsolution. 

Brutus. No, not an oath ! If not the face of men. 
The sufferance of our souls, the time's abuse, — 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And every man hence to his idle bed ; 
So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 
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As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 

To kindle cowards, and to steel with valor 

The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen, 

What need we any spur but our own cause 

To prick us to redress ? what other bond 

Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 

And will not palter ? and what other oath 

Than honesty to honesty engaged. 

That this shall be, or we will fall for it ? 

Swear priests, and cowards, and men cautelous. 

Old feeble carrions, and such suffering souls i3o 

That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 

Such creatures as men doubt : but do not stain 

The even virtue of our enterprise, 

Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits. 

To think that or our cause or our performance 

Did need" an oath ; when every drop of blood 

That every Eoman bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several bastardy 

If he do break the smallest particle 

Of any promise that hath pass'd from him. ho 

Cassius. But what of Cicero ? Shall we sound 
him? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca. Let us not leave him out. 

CiNNA. No, by no means. 
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Metellus. 0, let us have him : for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds. 
It shall be said, his judgment ruVd our hands ; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
150 Brutus. 0, name him not ; let us not break with 
him, 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Cassius. Then leave him out. 

Casca. Indeed, he is not lit. 

Decius. Shall no man else be touched, but only 

Csesar ? 
Cassius. Decius, well urg'd. — I think it is not 
meet 
Mark Antony, so well belov'd of Csesar, 
Should outlive Caesar. We shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and you know his means. 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
leo As to annoy us all ; which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Csesar fall together. 

Brutus. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius 
Cassius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs, 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards ; 
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For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 

Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 

We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar ; 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 

O, that we then could come by Caesar's spirit, 

And not dismember Caesar ! But, alas, 170 

Caesar must bleed for it. And, gentle friends. 

Let 's kill him boldly, but not wrathf ully ; 

Let 's carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds : 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do. 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 

And after seem to chide 'em. This shall make 

Our purpose necessary, and not envious ; 

Which so appearing to the common eyes. 

We shall be calFd purgers, not murtherers. lao 

And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 

For he can do no more than Caesar's arm 

When Caesar's head is off. 

Cassius. Yet I fear him : 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar — 

Brutus. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him. 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, — take thought and die for Caesar : 
And that were much he should, for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 



1 
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190 TREBOijfTUS. There is no fear in him ; let him not 
die, 
Por he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 

[Clock strikes, 

Brutus. Peace ! count the clock. 

Cassius. The clock hath stricken three. 

Trebonius. 'T is time to part. 

Cassius. But it is doubtful yet, 

Whether Caesar will come forth to-day, or no ; 
For he is superstitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 
It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustomed terror of this night, 
200 And the persuasion of his augurers. 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Decius. Never fear that : if he be so resolved, 
I can o'ersway him ; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers : 
But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flattered. 
Let me work ; 
210 For I can give his humor the true bent, 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 
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Cassius. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch 
him. 

Brutus. By the eighth hour ; is that the uttermost ? 

CiNNA. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 

Metellus. Caius Ligarius doth bear Caesar hard, 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey ; 
1 wonder none of you have thought of him. 

Brutus. Now, good Metellus, go along by him : 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons ; 
Send him but hither, and I '11 fashion him. 220 

Cassius. The morning comes upon 's ; we '11 leave 
you, Brutus : — 
And, friends, disperse yourselves ; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true 
Romans. 

Brutus. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily ; 
Let not our looks put on our purposes ; 
But bear it as our Roman actors do. 
With untir'd spirits and formal constancy : 
And so, good morrow to you every one. — 

l_Bxeunt all but Brutus. 
Boy 1 Lucius ! — fast asleep ? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 230 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies. 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men j 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound. 
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Enter Portia. 

Portia. Brutus, my lord! 

Brutus. Portia, what mean you ? Wherefore rise 
you now ? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 

Portia. Nor for yours neither. YouVe ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole from my bed : and yesternight, at supper. 
You suddenly arose, and walk'd about, 
240 Musing and sighing, with your arms across ; 
And when 1 ask'd you what the matter was, 
You star'd upon me with ungentle looks. 
I urg'd you further : then you scratch' d your head, 
And too impatiently stamped with your foot \ 
Yet I insisted, yet you answered not, 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave sign for me to leave you. So 1 did, 
Pearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much enkindled ; and withal 
260 Hoping it was but an effect of humor. 

Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep ; 
And, could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 
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I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Brutus. I am not well in health, and that is all. 

PoBTiA. Brutus is wise, and were he not in 
health 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Brutus. Why, so I do. — Good Portia, go to bed. 2eo 

Portia. Is Brutus sick, and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humors 
Of the dank morning ? What, is Brutus sick. 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed 
To dare the vile contagion of the night. 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 
You have some sick offence within your mind. 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of : and upon my knees 270 

I charm you, by my once commended beauty. 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, your self, your half, 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you; — for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

Brutus. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 
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Portia. 1 should not need, if you were gentle 
Brutus. 
280 Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I your self 
Btit, as it were, in sort or limitation. 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell 1 but in the 

suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus* harlot, not his wife. 

Brutus. You are my true and honorable wife. 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
290 That visit my sad heart. 

Portia. If this were true, then should I know this 
secret. 
I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife ; 
I grant I am woman, but withal 
A woman well reputed, Cato's daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so fathered, and so husbanded ? 
Tell me your counsels ; I will not disclose 'em. 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
300 Giving myself a voluntary wound 

Here, in the thigh : can I bear that with patience, 
And not my husband's secrets ? 
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Brutus. ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife ! — 

\^Knacking within. 
Hark, hark ! one knocks : Portia, go in awhile ; 
And by-and-by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my sad brows. — 
Leave me with haste. [^Exit Portia. 

Enter Lucius and Ligarius. 

Lucius, who 's that knocks ? 
Lucius. Here is a sick man that would speak with 310 

you. 
Brutus. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of. — 
Boy, stand aside. — Caius Ligarius, — how ? 

Ligarius. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble 

tongue. 
Brutus. 0, what a time have you chose out, brave 
Caius, 
To wear a kerchief ! Would you were not sick ! 

Ligarius. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honor. 

Brutus. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear it. 

Ligarius. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 35» 
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I here discard my sickness ! Soul of Kome ! 
Brave son, deriv'd from honorable loins ! 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me run. 
And I will strive with things impossible ; 
Yea, get the better of them. What 's to do ? 

Brutus. A piece of work that will make sick men 

whole. 
LiGARius. But are not some whole that we must 

make sick ? 
Brutus. That must we also. What it is, my 
Caius, 
330 1 shall unfold to thee, as we are going 
To whom it must be done. 

LiGARius. Set on your foot ; 

And with a heart new-fir'd 1 follow you. 
To do I know not what ; but it suflBceth 
That Brutus leads me on. \^ThundeT, 

Brutus. Follow me, then. [^Exeunt, 

Scene II. — Cesar's Palace. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter C^sar, in his 

night-gown. 

C^sAR. Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace 
to-night : 
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Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cried out, 

< Help, ho I They murder Caesar ! ' — Who 's within ? 

Enter a Servant. 

Servant. My lord ? 

CiESAR. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice. 
And bring me their opinions of success. 

Servant. I will, my lord. [^Exit. 

Enter Calpurnia. 

Calpurnia. What mean you, Caesar ? think you 
to walk forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

CiESAR. Caesar shall forth : the things that threat- lo 
en'd me 
Ne'er looked but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 

Calpurnia. Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies. 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 
And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead ; 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds. 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 
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The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about thjB streets. 

O Caesar, these things are beyond all use, 

And I do fear them ! 

CiESAR. What can be avoided 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? 
Yet Caesar shall go forth ; for these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Caesar. 
30 Calpurnia. When beggars die there are no comets 

seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 

princes. 
C^SAR. Cowards die many times before their 

deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end. 
Will come when it will come. — 

Re-enter Senmnt. 

What say the augurers ? 
Servant. They would not have you to stir forth 
to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 
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They could not find a heart within the beast. 4o 

C^SAR. The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 

Caesar should be a beast without a heart 

If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 

No, Caesar shall not. Danger knows full well jf 

That Caesar is more dangerous than he. 

We are two lions litter'd in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible : — _ 

And Caesar shall go forth. 

Calpurnia. Alas! my lord, 

Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 

Do not go forth to-day : call it my fear 50 

That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 

We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house, 

And he shall say you are not well to-day ; 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

CifiSAR. Mark Antony shall say I am not well ; 

And, for thy humor, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius. 

Here 's Decius Brutus ; he shall tell them so. 

Decius. Caesar, all hail I Good morrow, worthy 
Caesar: 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

C^SAR. And you are come in very happy time, eo 

To bear my greeting to the senators, 
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And tell them that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is false ; and that I dare not, falser ; 
I will not come to-day, — tell them so, Decius. 

Calpurnia. Say he is sick. 

C^SAB. Shall Caesar send a lie ? 

Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so far, 
To be afeard to tell grey-beards the truth ? 
Decius, go tell them Caesar will not come. 

Decius. Most mighty Caesar, let me know some 
cause, 
70 Lest I be laugh'd at when I tell them so. 

C-fflSAR. The cause is in my will, — I will not 
come; 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But, for your private satisfaction. 
Because I love you, I will let you know : 
Calpurnia here, my wife, stays me at home. 
She dream'd to-night she saw my statue, 
Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood, and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 
80 And these does she apply for warnings and por- 
tents 
Of evils imminent, and on her knee 
Hath begg'd that I will stay at home to-day. 

Decius. This dream is all amiss interpreted: 
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It was a vision fair and fortunate. 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 

In which so many smiling Romans bathed, 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 

Reviving blood ; and that great men shall press 

For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance : 

This by Calpurnia's dream is signified. 90 

C^SAR. And this way have you well expounded it. 

Decius. I have, when you have heard what I can 
say: 
And know it now. Tt^e senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Caesar. 
If you shall send them word you will not come. 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be rendered, for some one to say, 

* Break up the senate till another time. 

When Caesar's wife shall meet with better dreams.' 

If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, lOo 

* Lo, Caesar is afraid ' ? 

Pardon me, Caesar ; for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this, 
And reason to my love is liable. 
Cjesar, How foolish do your fears seem now, Cal- 
purnia ! 
I am ashamed I did yield to them. 
Give me my robe, for I will go : — 
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Enter Publius, BRUTUi*., Ligartus, Metellus, 
Casca, Trebonius, and Cinna. 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 

Publius. Good morrow, Caesar. 

Cesar. Welcome, Publius. 

no What, Brutus, are you stirred so early too ? — 
Good morrow, Casca. — Caius Ligarius, 
Caesar was ne'er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean. — 
What is 't o'clock ? 

Brutus. Caesar, 't is struck en eight. 

CiESAR. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

Enter Antony. 

See ! Antony, that revels long o' nights, 

Is notwithstanding up. — Good morrow, Antony. 

Antony. So to most noble Caesar. 

CiESAR. Bid them prepare within : 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. — 
120 Now, Cinna : — now, Metellus : — what, Trebonius ! 
I have an hour's talk in store for you ; 
Remember that you call on me to-day : 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Trebonius. Caesar, I will : — \_aside^ and so near 
will I be. 
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That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 

C^sAR. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine 

with me ; 

A.nd we, like friends, will straightway go together. 

Brutus. \_Aside,'\ That every like is not the same, 

O Caesar, 

The heart of Brutus earns to think upon ! 

l^Exeunt, 

Scene III. — A Street near the Capitol. 

Enter Artemidorus, reading a paper, 

Artemidorus. * Caesar, beware of Brutus ; take 
heed of Cassius ; come not near Casca ; have an eye 
to Cinna ; trust not Trebonius ; mark well Metellus 
Cimber; Decius Brutus loves thee not; thou hast 
wronged Caius Ligarius. There is but one mind in 
all these men, and it is bent against Caesar. If thou 
beest not immortal, look about you : security gives 
way to conspiracy. The mighty gods defend thee ! 
Thy lover, Artemidorus.' 

Here will I stand till Caesar pass along, ic 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 
If thou read this, Caesar, thou may'st live : 
If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. [^Exit 
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Scene IV. — Another part of the Street, before the 

House of Brutus. 

Enter Portia and Lucius. 

Portia. I prithee, boy, run to the senate house ; 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone ! 
Why dost thou stay ? 

Lucius. To know my errand, madam. 

Portia. I would have had thee there, and here 
again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou shouldst do there. — 

constancy, be strong upon my side ! 

Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue ! 

1 have a man's mind, but a woman's might. 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel ! — 

10 Art thou here yet ? 

Lucius. Madam, what should I do ? 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? 

Portia. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look 
well. 
For he went sickly forth ; and take good note 
What Caesar doth, what suitors press to him. 
Hark, boy ! what noise is that ? 

Lucius. I hear none, madam. 

Portia. Prithee, listen well ; 
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I heard a bustling rumor, like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 

Lucius. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 20 

Enter the Soothsayer, 

Portia. Come hither, fellow. Which way hast 

thou been ? 
Soothsayer. At mine own house, good lady. 
Portia. What is 't o'clock ? 
Soothsayer. • About the ninth hour, lady. 

Portia. Is Caesar yet gone to the Capitol ? 
Soothsayer. Madam, not yet : I go to take my 
stand. 
To see him pass on to the Capitol. 

Portia. Thou hast some suit to Caesar, hast thou 

not? 
Soothsayer. That I have, lady ; if it will please 
Caesar 
To be so good to Caesar as to hear me, 
I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 30 

Portia. Why, know'st thou any harm 's intended 

towards him ? 
Soothsayer. None that I know will be, much 
that I fear may chance. 
Good morrow to you. — Here the street is narrow ; 
The throng that follows Caesar at the heels. 
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Of senators, of praetors, common suitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death : 
I'll get me a place more void, and there 
Speak to gr^at Caesar as he comes along. \^Exvt. 

Portia. I must go in. — Ah me, how weak a thing 
40 The heart of woman is ! Brutus, 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise ! — 
Sure, the boy heard me. — Brutus hath a suit 
That Caesar will not grant. — 0, I grow faint. — 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord ; 
Say I am merry : come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 

\^Exeunt, 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. — Rome. Before the Capitol ; the Sen- 
ate sitting within. 

A crowd of people in the street ; among them A rte- 
MiDORUS and the Soothsayer, Flourish. Enter 
Cesar, Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Decius, Me- 
TELLus, Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lepidus, 
PopiLius, PuBLius, and others. 

C^SAB. The ides of March are come. 

Soothsayer. Ay, Cabsar ; but not gone. 

Artemidorus. Hail, Csesar ! Read this schedule. 

Decius. Trebonius doth desire you to o'erread. 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 

Artemidorus. Csesar, read mine first ; for 
mine 's a suit 
That touches Csesar nearer. Read it, great Csesar ! 

C^SAR. What touches us ourself shall be last 
served. 

Artemidorus. Delay not, Caesar; read it instantly! 

CiESAR? What, is the fellow mad ? lo 
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PuBLTUS. Sirrah, give place. 

Cassius. What, urge you your petitions in the 
street ? 
Come to the Capitol. 

C^SAR enters the Capitol, the rest following, 

PoPiLius. I wish your enterprise to-day may 

thrive. 
Cassius. What enterprise, Popilius ? 
PopiLius. Fare you well. 

\^Advances to C^sar. 
Brutus. What said Popilius Lena ? 
Cassius. He wish'd to-day our enterprise might 
thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 

Brutus. Look, how he makes to Caesar : mark him. 
Cassius. Casca, be sudden, for we fear preven- 
tion. — 
20 Brutus, what shall be done ? If this be known, 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back, 
For I will slay myself. 

Brutus. Cassius, be constant : 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; 
For look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 
Cassius. Trebonius knows his time; for, look 
you, Brutus, 
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He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[^Exeunt Antony and Trkbonius. C-ffiSAR 
takes his seat, 

Decius. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 

Brutus. He is address'd ; press near, and second 
him. 

CiNNA. Casca, you are the first that rears your so 
hand. 

C-ffiSAR. Are we all ready ? What is now amiss, 
That Caesar and his senate must redress ? 

Metellus. Most high, most mighty, and most 
puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart, — \^Kneeling. 

C^sAR. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 4o 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools ; I mean sweet words, 
Low-crooked court'sies, and base spaniel fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is banished : 
If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
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I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong ; nor without cause 

Will he be satisfied. 

Metellus. Is there no voice more worthy than 
my own, 
50 To sound more sweetly in great Caesar's ear 
For the repealing of my banish'd brother ? 

Brutus. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, 
Caesar, 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. . 

CiESAR. What, Brutus ! 

Cassius. Pardon, Caesar ; Caesar, pardon : 

As low as to thy feet doth Cassius fall. 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

CiESAR. I could be well mov'd, if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
60 But I am constant as the northern star. 
Of whose true-fix'd and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumber'd sparks. 
They are all fire, und every one doth shine ; 
But there 's but one in all doth hold his place. 
So in -the world, — 't is f urnish'd well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet in the number I do know but one 
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That unajssailable holds on his rank^ 

Unshak^d of motion : and that I am he 70 

Let me a little show it, even in this, 

That I was constant Cimber should be banished, 

And constant do remain to keep him so. 

CiNNA. O Caesar, — 

C^SAR. Hence ! Wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 

Decius. Great Caesar, — 

C^SAR. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 

Casca. Speak, hands, for me ! 

Casca stabs C-assAR, then several other Conspirators , 

and last Marcus Brutus. 

C^SAR. JEt tu, Brute ? — Then fall, Caesar ! 

\I)ies. 

CiNNA. Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! — 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets ! 

Cassius. Some to the common pulpits, and cry so 
out, 
* Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement ! ' 

Brutus. People, and senators, be not affrighted ; 
Fly not ; stand still : — ambition's debt is paid. 

Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Decius. And Cassius too. 

Brutus. Where's Publius ? 

CiNNA. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 
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Metellus. Stand fast together, lest some friend of 
Caesar's 
Should chance — 

Brutus. Talk not of standing. — Publius, good 
cheer ; 
90 There is no harm intended to your person, 
Nor to no Boman else : so tell them, Publius. 

Cassius. And leave us, Publius; lest that the 
people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 

Brutus. Do so ; — and let no man abide this deed 
But we the doers. 

Re-enUr Trebonius. 

Cassius. Where is Antony ? 

Trebonius. Fled to his house amazed : 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomsday. 

Brutus. Fates, we will know your 

pleasures. — = 
That we shall die, we know; 'tis but the time, 
100 And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Cassius. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of 
life ■ 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Brutus. Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 
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So are we Caesar^ s friends, that have abridged 

His time of fearing death. — Stoop, Romans, stoop. 

And let us bathe onr hands in Caesar's blood 

« — 

Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords ; 

Then walk we forth, even to the market-place ; 

And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 

Let 's all cry, * Peace, freedom, and liberty ! ' no 

Casstus. Stoop, then, and wash. — How many ages 
hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 

Brutus. How many times shall Caesar bleed in 
sport. 
That now on Pompey's basis lies along, 
No worthier than the dust ! 

Cassius. So oft as that shall be. 

So often shall the knot of us be called 
The men that gave their country liberty. 

Decius. What, shall we forth ? 

Cassius. Ay, every man away : 

Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace his heels 120 

With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 

Enter a Servant. 

Brutus. Soft! who comes here? A friend of 
Antony's. 
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Servant. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me 
kneel ; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down, 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say : 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 
Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving. 
Say I love Brutus, and I honor him ; 
Say I fear'd Caesar, honored him, and lov'd him. 
130 If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolved 
How Caesar hath deserved to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus . 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod state. 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 

Brutus. Thy master is a wise and valiant Koman ; 
I never thought him worse. 
140 Tell him, so please him come unto this place- 
He shall be satisfied, and, by my honor. 
Depart untouched. 

Servant. I '11 fetch him presently. [Exit. 

Brutus. I know that we shall have him well to 
friend. 

Cassius. I wish we may ; but yet have I a 
mind 
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That fears him much, and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

Re-enter Antony. 

Brutus. But here comes Antony. — Welcome, 
Mark Antony. 

Antony. mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low ? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ? — Fare thee well. — i50 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank : 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar's death's hour ; nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke. 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die : leo 

No place will please me so, no mean of death. 
As here by Caesar, and by you cut off. 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Brutus. O Antony, beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands and this our present act, 
You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
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And this the bleeding business they Lave done: 
Our hearts you see not, — they are pitiful; 

170 And pity to the general wrong of Rome — 
As fire drives out fire, so pity pity — 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony, 
Our arms no strength ol malice ; and our hearts, 
Of brothers' temper, do receive you in, 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Cassjus. Your voice shall be as strong as any 
man's 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Brutus. Only be patient, till we have appeased 

180 The multitude, beside themselves with fear. 
And then we will deliver you the cause. 
Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 

Antony. I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand : 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ; 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ; now yours, Metellus ; 
Yours, Cinna ; and, my valiant Casca, yours ; 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 

190 Gentlemen all, — alas, what shall 1 say ? 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground 
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That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 

Either a coward or a flatterer. — 

That I did love thee, Caesar, 0, 't is true : 

If then thy spirit look upon us now, 

Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 

To see thy Antony making his peace. 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes. 

Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 200 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood. 

It would become me better than to close 

In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius ! — Here wast thou bay'd, brave 

hart; 
Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 
Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy lethe. 
O world, thou wast the forest to this hart ; 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. — 
How like a deer, strucken by many princes, 
Dost thou here lie ! 210 

Cassius. Mark Antony, — 

Antony. Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cassius. I blame you not for praising Caesar so : 
But what compact mean you to have with us ? 
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Will you be prick'd in number of our friends. 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

Antony. Therefore I took your hands; but was, 
indeed, 
Sway'd from the point by looking down on Caesar. 
220 Friends am I with you all, and love you all, 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Brutus. Or else were this a savage spectacle. 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

Antony. That 's all 1 seek ; 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
230 Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Brutus. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cassius. Brutus, a word with you. — 

[^ Aside to Brutus.^ You know not what you do; do 

not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral. 
Know you how much the people may be moved 
By that which he will utter ? 

Brutus. By your pardon ; — 

I will myself into the pulpit first. 
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And show the reason of our Caesar's death : 

What Antony shall speak, I will protest 

He speaks by leave and by permission ; 

And that we are contented Caesar shall 240 

Have all due rights and lawful ceremonies. 

It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Cassius. I know not what may fall ; I like it not. 

Brutus. Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar's 
body. 
You shall. not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can desire of Caesar, 
And say you do 't by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you shalt speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 250 

After my speech is ended. 

Antony. Be it so: 

I do desire no more. 

Brutus. Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt all but Antony. 

Antony. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of 
earth. 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hands that shed this costly blood ! 
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Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 
Mf Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their rubr lips 
To beg the voice and utterance of mj tongue, — 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ! 
I^omestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Hhall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blofxl and destruction shall be so in use. 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war, 
All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds ; 
270 And CsHsar^s spirit, ranging for revenge. 
With Ate by his side, come hot from hell, 
Hhall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
(Uy < Havoc ! ' and let slip the dogs of war ; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men groaning for burial. 

Enter a Servant. 

Vou serve Octavius Caesar, do you not ? 
Hkrvant. I do, Mark Antony. 
Antony. (/Sisar did write for him to come to Kome. 
Hkrvant. He did receive his letters, and is coming ; 
Mw And bid me say to you by word of mouth, — 
O (/lusar I — 

A N ton y. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 
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Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine. 
Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 

Servant. He lies to-night within seven leagues of 
Kome. 

Antony. Post back with speed, and tell him what 
hath chanced : 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safety for Octavius yet ; 
Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet stay awhile ! 290 

Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 
Into the market-place : there shall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the which thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. 

[^Exeunt, with Cesar's body. 

Scene II. The Forum. 
Enter Brutus and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens, 

Citizens. We will be satisfied ! Let us be satis- 
fied ! 

Brutus. Then follow me, and give me audience, 
friends. — 
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Cassius, go you into tlie other street, 

And part the numbers. — 

Those that will hear nie speak, let 'em stay here : 

Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 

And public reasons shall be rendered 

Of Caesar's death. 

1 Citizen. I will hear Brutus speak. 

2 Citizen. I will hear Cassius ; and compare their 
reasons, 

10 When severally we hear them rendered. 

\^Exit Cassius, with some of the Citizens. Brutus 

goes into the pulpit, 

3 Citizen. The noble Brutus is ascended. Silence ! 
Brutus. Be patient till the last. 

Komans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my 
cause ; and be silent, that you may hear : believe me 
for mine honor; and have respect to mine honor, 
that you may believe : censure me in your wisdom ; 
and awake your senses, that you may the better judge. 
If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Caesar's, to him T say that Brutus' love to Caesar was 
2© no less than his. If then that friend demand why 
Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my answer, — Not 
that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 
Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, 
than that Caesar were dead, to live all free men ? As 
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Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, 
I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honor him ; but 
as he was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for 
his love ; joy for his fortune ; honor for his valor ; 
and death for his ambition. Who is here so base 
that would be a bondman ? If any, speak : for him 30 
have I offended. Who is here so rude that would 
not be a Roman ? If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. Who is here so vile that will not love his 
country ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended. 
I pause for a reply. 

All. None, Brutus, none ! 

Brutus. Then none have I offended. I have done 
no more to Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. The 
question of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his 
glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor his 40 
offences enforced, for which he suffered death. 

Enter Antony, with Cesar's body. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the 
benefijb of his dying, a place in the commonwealth ; 
as which of you shall not ? With this I depart, — 
that, as I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I 
have the same dagger for myself when it shall please 
my country to need my death. 
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All. Live, Brutus ! live! live! 
BO 1 Citizen. Bring him with triumph home unto his 
house ! 

2 Citizen. Give him a statue with his ancestors ! 

3 Citizen. Let him be Caesar ! 

4 Citizen. Caesar's better parts 
Shall be crowned in Brutus. 

1 Citizen. We'll bring him to his house with 
shouts and clainors. 

Brutus. My countrymen, — 

2 Citizen. Peace ! silence ! Brutus speaks. 
1 Citizen. Peace, ho! 

Brutus. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony. 
Do grace to Caesar's corse, and grace his speech 
60 Tending to Caesar's glories, which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart. 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit. 

1 Citizen. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark An- 
tony. 

3 Citizen. Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We '11 hear him. — Noble Antony, go up. 

Antony. For Brutus' sake, I am beholding to 
you. 

4 Citizen. What does he say of Brutus ? 
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3 Citizen. He says, for Brutus' sake, 
He finds himself beholding to us all. 

4 Citizen. 'T were best he speak no harm of Bru- 70 
tus here ! 

1 Citizen. This Caesar was a tyrant. 

3 Citizen. Nay, that's certain ; 

We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 

2 Citizen. Peace ! let us hear what Antony can 
say. 

Antony. You gentle Romans, — , 

Citizens. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Antony. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears ; 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : so 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 

For Brutus is an honorable man ; 

So are they all, all honorable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
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And Brutus is an honorable man. 
90 He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 
100 Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause : 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 
no 1 Citizen. Methinks there is much reason in his 
sayings. 

2 Citizen. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

3 Citizen, Has he, masters ? 
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I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

4 Citizen. Mark'd ye his words ? He would not 
take the crown : 
Therefore 't is certain he was not ambitious, 

1 Citizen. If it be found so, some will dear 
abide it. 

2 Citizen. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. 

3 Citizen. There's not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. 

4 Citizen. Now mark him ; he begins again to 
speak. 

^ Antony. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 120 
' Have stood against the worl^/now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters, if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Csesar ; — lao 

I found it in his closet, — 't is his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament, — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 
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And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 
140 4 Citizen. We'll hear the will ! read it, Mark 
Antony ! 
All. The will, the will ! we will hear Caesar's 

will ! 
Antony. Have patience, gentle friends ! I must 
not read it ; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
'T is good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it ! 

4 Citizen. Eead the will ! we '11 hear it, Antony ! 
150 You shall read us the will, — Caesar's will ! 

Antony. Will you be patient ? will you stay 
awhile ? 
I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honorable men 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar ; I do fear it. 
4 Citizen. They were traitors : — honorable men ! 
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All. The will ! the testament ! 

2 Citizens. They were villains, murderers ! The 

will ! read the will ! 
Antony. You will compel me, then, to read the 
will? 
Then make a ring about the corse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. i6o 

Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 
All. Come down. 

2 Citizen. Descend. 

3 Citizen. You shall have leave. 

\^He comes down, 

4 Citizen. A ring ! stand round. 

1 Citizen. Stand from the hearse, stand from the 
body ! 

2 Citizen. Room for Antony, — most noble 
Antony ! 

Antony. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 

Citizens. Stand back ! room! bear back! 

Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them no 
now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
'T was on a summer's evening, in his tent. 
That day he overcame the Nervii : 
Look, in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 
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See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it, 

180 As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov'd him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 

190 Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
0, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. — 
0, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here : 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors. 
1 Citizen. piteous spectacle ! 

200 2 Citizen. noble Caesar I 
3 Citizen. woful day I 
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4 Citizen. traitors ! villains ! 

1 Citizen. O most bloody sight ! 

2 Citizen. We will be revenged. 

Citizens. Revenge ! — About ! — Seek ! — Burn ! 
Fire ! — Kill ! — Slay ! — Let not a traitor live ! 
Antony. Stay, countrymen! 

1 Citizen. Peace, there ! Hear the noble Antony. 

2 Citizen. We 41 hear him, we '11 follow him, 
we '11 die with him ! 210 

Antony. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honorable : — 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do 't : — they 're wise and honor- 
able, 
And ,will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 220 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 
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Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

mouths, 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
230 In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
Citizens. We '11 mutiny ! 

1 Citizen. We '11 burn the house of Brutus ! 

3 Citizen. Away, then ! come, seek the con- 
pi rators. 
Antony. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me 

speak. 
Citizens. Peace, ho ! Hear Antony, — most noble 

Antony. 
Antony. Why, friends, you go to do you know 
not what. 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv'd your loves ? 
Alas, you know not ; — I must tell you, then : 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
240 Citizens. Most true ; — the will ! — let 's stay and 
hear the will. 
Antony. Here is . the will, and under Caesar's 
seal : — 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy -five drachmas. 
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2 Citizen. Most noble Caesar ! — we Ml revenge 
his death. 

3 Citizen. royal Caesar! 
Antony. Hear me with patience. 
Citizens. Peace, ho! 

Antony. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbors, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber : he hath left them you, . 250 

And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures. 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! when comes such another ? 

1 Citizen. Never, never ! — Come, away, away ! 
We '11 burn his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors' houses ! 
Take up the body ! 

2 Citizen. Go, fetch fire ! 

3 Citizen. Pluck down benches ! 

4 Citizen. Pluck down forms, windows, anything ! 260 

[^Exeunt Citizens, with the body. 
Antony. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art 
afoot, — 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! 

Enter a Servant, 

— How now, fellow ? 
Servant. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
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Antony. Where is he ? 

Servant. He and Lepidus are at Caesar's house. 

Antony. And thither will I straight to visit him. 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us anything. 

Servant. 1 heard him say Brutus and Cassius 
270 Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 

Antony. Belike they had some notice of the people 
How I had mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene III. — A Street. 

Enter Cinna the Poet, and after him the Citizens, 

CiNNA. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with 
Caesar, 
And things unlucky charge my fantasy. 
I have no will to wander forth of doors. 
Yet something leads me forth. 

1 Citizen. What is j^our name ? 

2 Citizen. Whither are you going ? 

3 Citizen. Where do you dwell ? 

4 Citizen. Are you a married man, or a bachelor? 
2 Citizen. Answer every man directly I 

10 1 Citizen. Ay, and briefly ! 
4 Citizen. Ay, and wisely I 
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3 Citizen. Ay, and truly ; you were best ! 
CiNNA. What is my name ? Whither am I going ? 

Where do I dwell ? Am I a married man, or a 
bachelor ? Then, to answer every man directly and 
briefly, wisely and truly : wisely I say, I am a 
bachelor. 

2 Citizen. That 's as much as to say, they are 
fools that marry : — you'll bear me a bang for that, I 
fear. Proceed; directly. 20 

CiNNA. Directly, I am going to Caesar's funeral. 

1 Citizen. As a friend, or an enemy ? 
CiNNA. As a friend. 

2 Citizen. That matter is answered directly 

4 Citizen. For your dwelling, — briefly. 
CiNNA. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3 Citizen. Your name, sir, truly. 
CiNNA. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1 Citizen. Tear him to pieces ! he 's a conspirator. 
Cinna. I am Cinna the poet ; I am Cinna the 30 

poet! 

4 Citizen. Tear him for his bad verses ! tear him 
for his bad verses ! 

Cinna. I am not Cinna the conspirator ! 

2 Citizen. It is no matter, his name's Cinna; 
pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn him 
going ! 
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3 Citizen. Tear him, tear him ! Come, brands, 

ho ! fire-brands ! To Brutus', to Cassius' ; bum all ! 

40 Some to Decius' house, and some to Casca's ; some 

to Ligarius' ! Away ! go ! \_Exeunt. 
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ACT lY. 

ScEXE I. — Rome. A Room in Antony's House. 

Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at a table. 

Antony. These many, then, shall die ; their names 

are prick'd. 
Octavius. Your brother too must die ; consent you, 

Lepidus ? 
Lepidus. I do consent, — 

Octavius. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lepidus. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 
Who is your sister's son, Mark Antony. 

Antony. He shall not live; look, with a spot I 
damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Caesar's house ; 
Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies. 

Lepidus. What, shall I find you here ? lo 

Octavius. Or here or at the Capitol. 

[Exit Lepidus. 
Antony. This is a slight, unmeritable man. 
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Meet to be seat on errands : is it fit, 

The three-fold world divided^ he should stand 

One of the three to share it ? 

OcTAVius. So you thought him, 

And took his voice who should be prick'd to die, 

In our black sentence and proscription. 

Antony. Octavius, I have seen more days than you . 

And though we lay these honors on this man, 
20 To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 

To groan and sweat under the business, 

Either led or driven, as we point the way ; 

And having brought our treasure where we will. 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 

And graze in commons. 

Octavius. You may do your will ; 

But he 's a tried and valiant soldier. 

Antony. So is my horse, Octavius ; and for that 
ao I do appoint him store of provender. 

It is a creature that 1 teach to fight, 

To wind, to stop, to run directly on. 

His corporal motion governed by my spirit. 

And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so ; 

He must be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth ; 

A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
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On abjects, orts, and imitations, 

Which, out of use and staPd by other men, 

Begin his fashion : — do not talk of him 

But as a property. And how, Octavius, 40 

Listen great things. Brutus and Cassius 

Are levying powers ; we must straight make head ; 

Therefore let our alliance be combined, 

Our best friends made, and our best means stretched 

out; 
And let us presently go sit in council 
How covert matters may be best disclosed, 
And open perils surest answered. 

Octavius. Let us do so : for we are at the stake. 
And bay'd about with many enemies ; 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, so 

Millions of mischiefs. [^Exeunt. 

Scene II. — Camp near Sardis. Before Brutus's 
Tent. 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Lucius and the 
Army; Titinius and Pindarus meeting them. 

Brutus. Stand, ho ! 

Lucilius. Give the word, ho ! and stand. 

Brutus. What now, Lucilius ? is Cassius near ? 

Lucilius. He is at hand ; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 
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Brutus. He greets me well. — Your master, Pin- 
darus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone ; but if he be at hand, 
10 I shall be satisfied. 

PiNDABus. I do not doubt 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honor. 

Brutus. He is not doubted. — A word, Lucilius : 
How he received you, let me be resolved. 

Lucilius. With courtesy and with respect enough, 
But not with such familiar instances 
Nor with such free and friendly conference 
As he hath us'd of old. 

Brutus. Thou hast described 

A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 
ao When love begins to sicken and decay 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith ; 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur. 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on ? 

[^Low march ivithin. 
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LuciLius. They mean this night in Sardis to be 
quartered ; 
The greater part, the horse in general, 
Are come with Cassius. 

Brutus. Hark ! he is arrived. — ao 

March gently on to meet him. 

Enter Cassius and his Powers, 

Cassius. Stand, ho ! 

Brutus. Stand, ho ! Speak the word along. 

1 Soldier. Stand ! 

2 Soldier. Stand! 

3 Soldier. Stand! 

Cassius. Most noble brother, you have done me 

wrong. 
Brutus. Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine 
enemies ? 
And if not so, how should I wrong a brother ? 

Cassius. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides 40 
wrongs ; 
And when you do them — • 

Brutus. Cassius, be content ; 

Speak your griefs softly, — I do know you well. 
Before the eyes of both our armies here. 
Which should perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle : bid th^m move away ; 
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Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 

Cassius. Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 
50 Brutus. Lucilius, do you the like ; and let no man 
Come to our tent till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. \_Exeunt. 

Scene III. — Within the Tent of Brutus. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

Cassius. That you have wrong'd . me doth appear 
in this : 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 

Brutus. You wrong'd yourself to write in such a 

case. 
Cassius. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 
Brutus. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
10 Are much condemned to have an itching palm ; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 
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4 

Cassius. I an itching palm ? 

You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last ! 

Brutus. The name of Cassius honors this corrup- 
tion, 
And chastisement does therefore hide his head. 

Cassius. Chastisement ! 

Brutus. Remember March, the ides of March re- 
member ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake ? 
What villain touched his body, that did stab, 20 

And not for justice ? What I shall one of us. 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, — shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes. 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Eoman. 

Cassius. Brutus, bait not me ; 

1 11 not endure it : you forget yourself. 
To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, 30 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Brutus. Go to ; you are not, Cassius ! 

Cassius. I am ! 
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Brutus. I say, you are not ! 

Cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget my- 
self; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

Brutus. Away, slight man ! 

Cassius. Is 't possible ? 

Brutus. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
40 Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cassius. ye gods, ye gods ! Must I endure all 
this? 

Brutus. All this ? ay, more : fret till your proud 
heart break ; 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor ? By the gods. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen. 
Though it do split you ; for from this day forth, 
1^1 use you for my mirth, ye^ for my laughter, 
50 When you are waspish. 

Cassius. Is it come to this ? 

Brutus. You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well : for mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 
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Cassius. You wrong me every way; you wrong 
me, Brutus ; 
I said, an elder soldier, not* a better : 
Did I say, better ? 

Bhutus. If you did, I care not. 

Cassius. When Csesar liv'd, he durst not thus have 
mov'd me. 

Brutus. Peace, peace! you durst not so have 
tempted him. 

Cassius. I durst not ? eo 

Brutus. -No. 

Cassius. What, durst not tempt him ? 

Brutus. For your life you durst not. 

Cassius. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Brutus. You have done that you should be sorry 
for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; — 70 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
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By any indirection. I did send ' 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me : Was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
80 To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 
Dash him to pieces ! 

Cassius. I denied you not. 

Brutus. You did ! 

Cassius. I did not : he was but a fool 

That brought my answer back. — Brutus hath riv'd 

my heart : 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bhutus. I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cassius. You love me not. 

Brutus. 1 do not like your faults. 

Cassius. A friendly eye could never see such 
faults. 
90 Brutus. A flatterer's would not, though they do 
appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cassius. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come! 
Eevenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is aweary of the world ; 
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Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; 

Checked like a bondman ; all his faults observed, 

Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. 0, I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast ; within, a heart loa 

Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold : 

If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forth. 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 

Strike, as thou didst at Caesar ; for I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst him 

better 
Than ever thou lov'dst Cassius. 

Brutus. Sheathe your dagger : 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, no 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 
And straight is cold again. 

Cassius. Hath Cassius lived 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him ? 

Brutus. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 

Cassius. Do you confess so much ? Give me your 
hand ! 
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Brutus. And my heart too. 

Cassius. Brutus ! 

Bhutus. What 's the matter ? 

Cassius. Have you not love enough to bear with 
me, 
When that rash humor which my mother gave me 
120 Makes me forgetful ? 

Brutus. Yes, Cassius ; and, from henceforth, 

When you are over earnest with your Biutus, 
He ^11 think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Poet. [Within,'] Let me go in to see the generals: 
There is some grudge between 'em ; 't is not meet 
They be alone. 

LuciLius. [ Within.'] You shall not come to them. 

Poet. [^Within,] Nothing but death shall stay 
me. 

Enter Poet, followed hy Luciltus, Titinius, and 

Lucius. 

Cassius. How now ? What 's the matter ? 
Poet. For shame, you generals! What do you 
mean ? 
Love, and be friends, as two such men should be ; 
130 For I have seen more years, I 'm sure, than ye. 

Cassius. Ha! ha! how vilely doth this cynic 
rhyme ! 
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Brutus. Get you hence, sirrah : saucy fellow, 

hence ! 
Cassius. Bear with him, Brutus ; 't is his fashion. 
Brutus. I '11 know his humor when he knows his 
time : 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools ? — 
Companion, hence ! 

Cassius. Away, away, be gone ! \^Exit Poet. 

Brutus. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the com- 
manders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 

Cassius. And come yourselves, and bring Messala 
with you 
Immediately to us. 14C 

[Exeunt Lucilius and Titinius. 
Brutus. Lucius, a bowl of wine. 

[^Exit Lucius. 
Cassius. I did not think you could have been so 

angry. 
Brutus. Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
Cassius. Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 

Brutus. No man bears sorrow better. — Portia is 

dead. 
Cassius. Hal Portia? 
Brutus. She is dead. 
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Gassius. How scap'd I killing ^hen I crossed 
you so ? — 
insupportable and touching loss I — 
iBO Upon what sickness ? 

Brutus. Impatient of my absence, 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong; — for with her 

death 
That tidings came ; — with this she fell distract, 
And, her attendants absent, swallowed fire. 
Gassius. And died so ? 
Brutus. Even so. 

Gassius. ye immortal gods I 

Re-enter Lucius w\th wine and tapers, 
Brutus. Speak no more of her. — Give me a bowl 
of wine. — 
In this I bury all unkindness, Gassius. [Drtn^«. 

Gassius. My heart is thirsty for that noble 
pledge. — 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'erswell the cup ; 
iflo I cannot drink too much of Brutus' love. [Dnn/cs-. 
Brutus. Gome in, Titinius. \Exit Lucius. 

Re-enter Titinius with Messala. 

Welcome, good Messala. — 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 
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And call in question our necessities. — 

Cassius. Portia, art thou gone ? 

Brutus. No more, I pray you. — 

Messala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 

Messala. Myself have letters of the selfsame tenor. 

Brutus. With what addition ? no 

Messala. That by proscription, and bills of out- 
lawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Brutus. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Cassius. Cicero one ? 

Messala. Cicero is dead. 

And by that order of proscription. — 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 

Brutus. No, Messala. iso 

Messala. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her ? 

Brutus. Nothing, Messala. 

Messala. That, methinks, is strange. 

Brutus. Why ask you ? Hear you aught of her 
in yours ? 
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Messala. No, my lord. 

Brutus. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Messala. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 
Brutus. Why, farewell, Portia. — We must die, 
Messala : 
With meditating that she must die once, 
190 I have the patience to endure it now. 

Messala. Even so great men great losses should 

endure. 
Cassius. I have as much of this in art as you. 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 

Brutus. Well, to our work alive. — What do you 
think 
Of marching to Philippi presently ? 
Cassius. I do not think it good. 
Brutus. Your reason ? 

Cassius. This it is : — 

'T is better that the enemy seek us. 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence; whilst we, lying still, 
200 Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

Brutus. Good reasons must, of force, give place 
to better. 
The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a f orc'd affection ; 
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For they have grudg'd us contribution. 

The enemy, marching along by them, 

By them shall make a fuller number up, 

Come on refreshed, new-added, and encouraged ; 

From which advantage shall we cut him off, 

If at Philippi we do face him there, 

These people at our back. — 210 

Cassius. Hear me, good brother. 

Brutus. Under your pardon. — You must note 
beside 
That we have tried the utmost of our iriends ; 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe ; 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat, 220 

And we must take the current when it serves. 
Or lose our ventures. 

Cassius. Then, with your will, go on ; 

We '11 along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Brutus. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity ; 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
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There is no more to say ? 

Cassius. No more. Good night : 

Early to-morrow will we rise and hence. 

Brutus. Lucius! [_Re-enter Jjvcius.^ — My gown. 
[^Exit Lucius.] — Farewell, good Messala : — 
230 Good night, Titinius. — Noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 

Cassius. O my dear brother ! 

This was an ill beginning of the night ; 
Never come such division 'tween our souls ! 
Let it not, Brutus. 

He-enter Lucius with the govm. 

Brutus. Every thing is well, 

Cassius. Good night, my lord. 
Brutus. Good night, good brother. 

Titinius, Messala. Good night, Lord Brutus. 
Brutus. Farewell, every one. 

\_Exeunt Cassius, Titinius, and Messala. 
Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument ? 
Lucius. Here in the tent. 

Brutus. What, thou speak'st drowsily ? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art overwatched. 
240 Call Claudius, and some other of my men \ 
•I '11 have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 
Lucius. Varro and Claudius ! 
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Enter Varro and Claudius. 

Varro. Calls my lord ? 

Brutus. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep: 
It may be I shall raise you by-and-by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Varro. So please you, we will stand and watch 

your pleasure. 
Brutus. I will not have it so ; lie down, good sirs: 
It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. — 
Look, Lucius, here 's the book I sought for so ; 260 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. 

[Varro and Claudius lie down. 
Lucius. I was sure your lordship did not give it 

me. 
Brutus. Bear with me, good boy ; I am much for- 
getful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile. 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? '^ 

Lucius. Ay, my lord, an 't please you. 
Brutus. It does, my boy : 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
Lucius. It is my duty, sir. 

Brutus. I should not urge thy duty past thy 
might ; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. aeo 
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Lucius. I have slept, my lord, already, 
Bkutus. It was well done; and thou shalt sleep 
again. 
I will not hold thee long : if I do live, . 
I will be good to thee. \^MusiCf and a Sang. 

This is a sleepy tune. murderous slumber, 
Lay'st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy. 
That plays thee music ? — Gentle knave, good night ; 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy instrument : 
270 I '11 take it from thee ; and, good boy, good night. — 
Let me see, let me see, — is not the leaf turned down 
Where I left reading ? Here it is, I think. 

[He sUs down. 

Enter the Ghost of Qm^ab.. 

How ill this taper burns ! — Ha ! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me. — Art thou anything ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 
That mak'st my blood cold and my hair to stare ? 
Speak to me what thou art. 
280 Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Brutus. Why com'st thou ? 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
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Brutus. Well, 
Then I shall see thee again ? 

Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. 

Brutus. Why, I will see thee at Philippi, then. — 

[_Ghost vanishes. 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest : 
111 spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. — 
Boy, Lucius ! — Varro I Claudius I Sirs, awake ! — 
Claudius ! 

Lucius. The strings, my lord, are false. 

Brutus. He thinks he still is at his instrument. — 
Lucius, awake f 290 

Lucius. My lord ? 

Brutus. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so 
. criedst out ? 

Lucius. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 

Brutus. Yes, that thou didst. Didst thou see 
anything ? 

Lucius. Nothing, my lord. 

Brutus. Sleep again, Lucius. — Sirrah, Claudius ! 
[To Varro.] Fellow thou ! awake ! 

Varro. My lord ? 

Claudius. My lord ? 

Brutus. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your 300 
sleep ? 

Varro, Claudius. Did we, my lord ? 
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Brutus. Ay : saw you anything ? 

Varro. Ko, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Claudius. Nor I, my lord. 

Brutus. Go, and commend me to my brother 
Cassias : 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 

Yarro, Claudius. It shall be done, my lord. 
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ACT V. 
Scene I. — The Plains of Philippi. 

JSJnter Octavius, Antony, and their Army, 

OcTAvius. Now> Antony, our hopes are answered. 
You said the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions. 
It proves not so : their battles are at hand ; 
They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

Antony. Tut ! I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it : they could be content 
To visit other places, and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking by this face lo 

To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage j 
But 't is not so. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Messenger. Prepare you, generals ! 
The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out. 
And something to be don© immediately. 
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Ahtoxt, OctaTiuSy lead your battle softly on. 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

OcTAVius. Upon the right hand I ; keep ^oa the 

left 
Antony. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 
20 OcTAYius* I do not cross you ; but I will do so. 

[March. 

Drum, Enter Brutus, Cassius, and their Army ; 
LuciLiU8, TiTixius, Messala, and others. 

Brutuh. They stand, and would have parley. 
Cash I us. Stand fast, Titinius: we must out and 

talk. 
OcTAVius. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of 

battle ? 
Antony. No, Caesar, we will answer on their 

charge. 
Make forth ; the generals would have some words. 
Octavius. Stir not until the signal. 
Bhutus. Words before blows : is it so, countrymen ? 
Octavius. Not that we love words better, as you 

do. 
Brutus. Good words are better than bad strokes, 

Octavius. 
ao Antony. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give 

good words : 
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Witness the hole you made in Caesar's heart, 
Crying, * Long live I hail, Caesar ! ' 

Cassius. Antony, 

The posture of your blows are yet unknown ; 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees 
And leave them honeyless. 

Antony. Kot stingless too. 

Brutus. 0, yes, and soundless too ; 
For you have stolen their buzzing, Antony, 
And very wisely threat before you sting. 

Antony. Villains, you did not so, when your vile 
daggers 
Hacked one another in the sides of Caesar : 40 

You show'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like 

hounds, 
And bow'd like bondmen, kissing Caesar's feet ; 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind. 
Struck Caesar on the neck. you flatterers I 

Cassius. Flatterers I — Kow, Brutus, thank your- 
self; 
This tongue had not offended so to-day, 
If Cassius might have ruled. 

OcTAvius. Come, come, the cause! If arguing 
make us sweat. 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look, — 60 
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I draw a sword against conspirators : 
When think you that the sword goes up again ? 
Never, till Caesar's three-and-thirty wounds 
Be well aveng'd ; or till another Caesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 

Brutus. Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors' 
hands, 
Unless thou bring'st them with thee. 

OcTAvius. So I hope. 

I was not born to die on Brutus' sword. 

Brutus. 0, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 
(JO Young man, thou conld'st not die more honorable. 

Cassius. a peevish school-boy, worthless of such 
honor, 
Join'd with a masker and a reveller ! 
Antony. Old Cassius still ! 

OcTAVius. Come, Antony ; away ! — 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth. 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have stomachs. 

^Exeunt Ootavius, Antony, and their Army. 
Cassius. Why now, blow wind, swell billow, and 
swim bark ! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 

Brutus. Ho, Lucilius, hark, a word with you. 

[LuciLius and Messala stand fbrth. 
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LuciLTus. My lord ? — 

[Brutus and Luciltus talk apart, 

Cassius. Messala, — 70 

Messala. What says my general ? 

Cassius. Messala, 

This is my birthday ; as this very day 
Was Cassius born. Give me thy hand, Messala : 
Be thou my witness that against my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compelPd to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 
You know that I held Epicurus strong. 
And his opinion ; now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perched, ao 

Gorging and feeding from our soldiers^ hands ; 
Who to Philippi here consorted us : 
This morning are they fled away and gone. 
And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were sickly prey ; their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 

Messala. Believe not eo. 

Cassius. I but believe it partly; 

For I am fresh of spirit, and resolved 90 
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To meet all perils very constanjbly. — 

Brutus. Even so, Lucilius. — 

Cassius. Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age ! 
But since the affairs of men rest still incertain, 
Let 's reason with the worst that may befall. 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together ; 
What are you then determined to do ? 
100 Brutus. Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself : — I know not how. 
But I do find it cowardly and vile. 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life : — arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 

Cassius. Then, if we lose this battle. 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Kome ? 
110 Brutus. No, Cassius, no. Think not, thou noble 
Eoman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work tl^e ides of March begun; 
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And whether we shall meet again I know not. 
Therefore, our everlasting farewell take : — 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why then, this parting was well made. 

Cassius. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus ! 
If we do meet again, we ^11 smile indeed ; 120 

If not, 'tis true, this parting was well made. 

Brutus. Why then, lead on. — O that a man 
might know 
The end of this day's business, ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end. 
And then the end is known. — Come, ho ! away ! 

[Uxeunt. 

Scene II. — The Field of Battle. 

Alarum. Enter Brutus and Messala. 

Brutus. Ride, ride, Messala, ride ! and give these 

bills 

Unto the legions on the other side. 

\Lovd alarum. 

Let them set on at once ; for I perceive 

But cold demeanor in Octavius' wing, 

And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 

Bide, ride, Messala ! let them all come down. s 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene III. Another part of the Pield. 

Alarum. Enter Cassius and Titinius. 

Cassiits. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly ! — 
Myself have to mine own turned enemy : 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 

Titinius. O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too 
early ; 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his soldiers fell to spoil, 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. 

Miter PiNDABus. 

PiNDARUS. Fly further off, my lord ! fly further off I 
10 Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord ! 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius I fly far off ! 

Cassius. This hill is far enough, — Look, look 
Titinius ! 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 

Titinius. They are, my lord. 

Cassius. Titinius, if thou lov'st me. 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 
And here again ; that I may rest assured, 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 
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TiTiNius. I will be here again, even with a thought. 

[Uxit 

Cassius. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill ; 20 
My sight was ever thick ; regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou not'st about the field. — 

[Pindarus ascends the MIL 
This day I breathed first : time is come round'. 
And where I did begin, there shall I end ; 
My life has run his compass. — Sirrah, what news ? 

Pindarus. ^Above,^ O my lord ! 

Cassius. What news ? 

Pindarus. Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur ; 
Yet he spurs on : — now they are almost on him. so 

Now, Titinius ! — now some light. O, he lights too ! 
He 's ta'en : [^Shout.'] and, hark ! They shout for 

Cassius. Come down ; behold no more. — 
0, coward that I am, to live so long. 
To see my best friend ta'en before my face ! 

Pindarus descends. 

Come hither, sirrah. 
In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 
And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 
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40 Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine 

oath: 

Now be a freeman ; and with this good sword, 

That ran through Caesar's bowels, search this bosom. 

Stand not to answer : here, take thou the hilts ; 

And, when my face is covered, as 't is now. 

Guide thou the sword. — Caesar, thou art revenged, 

Even with the sword that kiird thee. 

PiNDARUs. So, I am free ; yet would not so have 

been. 

Durst I have done my will. — O Cassius ! 

Ear from this country Pindarus shall run, 

60 Where never Koman shall take note of him. 

[Exit 
Re-enter Titinius vrith Messala. 

Messala. It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus' power. 
As Cassius' legions are by Antony. 

Titinius. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 

Messala. Where did you leave him ? 

Titinius. All disconsolate. 

With Pindarus, his bondman, on this hill. 

Messala. Is not that he, that lies upon the ground ? 

Titinius. He lies not like the living. O my heart I 

Messala. Is not that he ? 

Titinius. No, this was he, Messala, 
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But Cassius is no more. — O setting sun, eo 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius' day is set, — 

The sun of Rome is set ! Our day is gone ; 

Clotids, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds are done ! 

Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. — 

Messala. Mistrust of good success hath done this 
deed. — 
O hateful Error, Melancholy's child. 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not ? O Error, soon conceived, 
Thou never com'st unto a happy birth, 70 

But kilPst the mother that engendered thee ! 

TiTiNius. What, Pindarus ! Where art thou, Pin- 
darus ? 

Messala. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears : I may say, thrusting it ; 
For piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 

TiTTNius. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. — 

\_Exit Messala. 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? so 

Did I not meet thy friends ? and did not they 
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Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 

And bid me give it thee ? Didst thou not hear their 

shouts ? 
Alas ! thou hast misconstrued everything. 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow ; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. — Brutus, come apace, 
And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. — 
By your leave, gods : — this is a Roman's part ; 
90 Come, Cassius' sword, and find Titinius' heart. 

[^Kills himself. 

Alarum, Re-enter Messala, with Brutus, young 
Cato, Strato, Volumnius, and Lucilius. 

Brutus. Where, where, Messala, doth his body 
lie? 

Messala. Lo, yonder ; and Titinius mourning it. 

Brutus. Titinius' face is upward. 

Cato. He is slain. 

Brutus. O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet ! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. \^Low alarums. 

Cato. Brave Titinius ! 

Look, whether he have not crown'd dead Cassius ! 

Brutus. Are yet two Romans living such as 
these ? — 
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The last of all the Eomans, fare thee well ! 

It is impossible that ever Rome loo 

Should breed thy fellow. — Friends, I owe moe tears 

To this dead man than you shall see me pay. — 

I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. — 

Come, therefore, and to Thassos send his body : 

His funerals shall not be in our camp. 

Lest it discomfort us. — Lucilius, come ; — 

And come, young Cato ; — let us to the field. — 

Labeo and Flavins, set our battles on : — 

?T is three o'clock ; and, Eomans, yet ere night 

We shall try fortune in a second fight. \^£Jxeunt no 

Scene IV. — Another part of the Field. 

Alarum, Enter Brutus, young Cato, Lucilius, 

and others, 

Brutus. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your 

heads. 
Cato. What bastard doth not ? Who will go with 
me? 
I will proclaim my name about the field : — 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend ; 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 

\^Enter soldiers, with whom Cato fights. 
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Brutus. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I ; 
Brutus, my country's friend ; know me for Brutus I 

[Exit, Cato is overpowered, and falls, 
LuciLius, young and noble Cato, art thou down? 
10 Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius, 
And may'st be honor'd, being Cato's son. 
1 Soldier. Yield, or thou diest ! 
LuciLius. Only I yield to die : 

There is so much that thou wilt kill me straight ; — 

[Offering money. 
Kill Brutus, and be honor'd in his death. 

1 Soldier. We must not. — A noble prisoner ! 

2 Soldier. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is 
ta'en. 

1 Soldier. I '11 tell the news. — Here comes the 

general. — 

Enter Antony. 

Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord. 

Antony. Where is he ? 
20 LuciLius. Safe, Antony ; Brutus is safe enough. 
I dare assure thee that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 
The gods defend him from so great a shame I 
When you do find him, or alive or dead. 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 

Antony. This is not Brutus^ friend ; but, I assure 
you, 
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A prize no less in worth. Keep this man safe ; 

Give him all kindness : I had rather have 

Such men my friends, than enemies. Go on, 

And see whether Brutus be alive or dead ; ao 

And bring us word, unto Octavius' tent, 

How everything is chanced. Exeunt. 

Scene V. — Another part of the Field. 
Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Brutus. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on 

this rock. 
Clitus. Statilius show'd the torch-light ; but, my 

lord. 
He came not back : he is or ta'en or slain. 

Brutus. Sit thee down, Clitus: slaying is the 

word; 
It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. 

[ Whispering. 
Clitus. What, I, my lord? No, not for all the 

world. 
Brutus. Peace then ! no words. 
Clitus. I '11 rather kill myself. 

Brutus. Hark thee, Dardanius. [ Whispering. 

Dardanius. Shall I do such a deed ? 
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Clitus. Dardanius ! 
10 Dardanius. Clitus ! 

Clitus. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 

Dardanius. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he medi- 
tates. 

Clitus. Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Brutus. Come hither, good Volumnius : list a 
word. 

Volumnius. What says my lord ? 

Brutus. Why, this, Volumnius : 

The ghost -of Caesar hath appeared to me 
Two several times by night, — at Sardis once, 
And this last night here in Philippi fields : 
20 I know my hour is come. 

Volumnius. Not so, my lord. 

Brutus. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how it goes ; 
Oiir enemies have beat us to the pit : [_Low alarums. 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know'st that we two went to school together ; 
Even for that our love of old, I pray thee. 
Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it. 

Volumnius. That 's not an office for a friend, my 
lord. l^AlaruTTi still. 
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Clitus. Fly, fly, my lord ! there is no tarrying 30 
here. 

Brutus. Farewell to you ; — and you ; — and you, 
Volumnius. — 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato. — Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found ho man but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day. 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once ; for Brutus' tongue 
Hath almost ended his life's history. 40 

Night hangs upon mine eyes ; my bones would rest. 
That have but labor'd to attain this hour. 

l_Alaruvi, Cry within^ " Fly^ fly, fly ! " 

Clitus. Fly, my lord, fly ! 

Brutus. Hence ! I will follow. 

\^Exeunt Clitus, Dardanius, and Volumnius. 
I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord. 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 
Thy life hath had some smatch of honor in it : 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face. 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 

Strato. Give me your hand first ; fare you well, 
my lord. 
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60 Brutus. Farewell, good Strato. — Caesar, now be 
still : 
I kiird not thee with half so good a will 

\_He runs on his sword. 

Alarum, Retreat, Enter Octavius, Antony, Mes- 
SALA, LuciLius, and the Army, 

Octavius. What man is that ? 

Messala. My master's man. — Strato, where is 

thy master ? 
Strato. Free from the bondage you are in, Mes- 
sala; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him ; 
For Brutus only overcame himself. 
And no man else hath honor by his death. 

LuciLius. So Brutus should be found. — I thank 
thee, Brutus, 
That thou hast proved Lucilius' saying true, 
eo Octavius. All that serv'd Brutus, I will entertain 
them. 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? 
Strato. Ay ; if Messala will prefer me to you. 
Octavius. Do so, good Messala. 
Messala. How died my master, Strato ? 
Strato. I held the sword, and he did run on it. 
Messala. Octavius, then take him to follow thee. 
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That did the latest service to my master. 

Antony. This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; id 

Jle only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
^o mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ' This was a man ! ' 

OcTAvius. According to his virtue let us use him. 
With all respect and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie. 
Most like a soldier, ordered honorably. — 
So call the field to rest ; and let 's away, so 

To part the glories of this happy day. [^Exeunt 



IfOTES. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. 

(Stage directions.) Commoners. These plebeians, mem- 
bers of the laboring class, represented as noisy, unthinking 
and impulsive, are appropriately introduced at the very outset, 
being in a sense among the chief characters in the play. 

Line 3. mechanical: belonging to the class of me- 
chanics, ought not "w^alk: ought was formerly one of the 
verba which might be followed by the infinitive without to ; 
though this use is unusual in Shakspere. 

4. laboring day: we should say *^ working day.^^ 
without the sign etc. This reference is probably to an 
ICnglish custom rather than to a Roman one, like much of the 
local color of the play. 

10. in respeot of : in comparison with. 

11. a cobbler : a sort of pim on the word, which origi- 
nally meant a bungler. In this workman we have the nearest 
approach to the clown of the play, always expected on the 
Elizabethan stage, even in a tragedy. 

125 
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16. soles : another pun. In the Eolio the word is spelled 
*'soules." So, below, we have puns on **awj," "recover," 
etc. 

19. out -with me: i.e., angry with me. "If you be 
out," on the other hand, suggests '^out at the heels.'' 

27. withal should perhaps be spelled **with awl,'' and 
followed by a period. In any case the pun is clear enough. 

30. neat's leather : neat = cattle (compare modem ^ ^ neafs- 
footoil"). 

31. art not. The omission of the subject of ihis verb in 
the second person was not uncommon in Shakspere's time. 
It was probably due to an original contracted form artow. iLen 
arte, from **art thou." * 

37. "Wherefore rejoice? Marullus, of course, tptaks 
as a partisan of Pompey, indicating the submerged enmity 
against CsBsar felt by many. This is one of the first things 
the dramatist wishes to bring out. Note that the speeches 
of Marullus and Flavins are in good verse, whereas the 
workmen are made to talk in prose, as marking a less elevated 

style. 

38. tributaries: provincials made ** tributary " to Rome. 

39. grace in captive bonds: the usual feature of a 
Roman ** triumph." But in this case the triumph was not 
over barbarians, but over the sons of Pompey (at the battle of 
Munda), and such a triumph Marullus scorns. 

47. pass: i.e., pass through. 

51. replication: reverberation, echo. 

52. concave : we should say JioUow. 

54. cull out a holiday : i.e., pick out this day for a 

holiday. 
65. most exalted shores of all: i.e., highest banks. 
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66. -whether: a monosyllable, as frequently. Spelled 
" where " in the Folio. 

70. ceremonies: "marks of ceremonious respect" 
(Wright). 

72. Lupercal. This feast was on the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary, and was observed near the Lupercal, where Romulus 
and Remus were said to have been found with the she-wolf 
that had nursed them. For the manner of its observance, see 
North's Plutarch, quoted p. 183. 

74. I'll about. The adverb stands for the whole verb of 
motion, as frequently in such expressions as "He will off," 
etc. 

75. the vulgar : the populace. 

78. ordinary pitch : an expression used of falcons. The 
meaning is : "at an ordinary height from the earth.'* Com- 
pare the use of pitch in music. 

Scene II. 

(Stage directions.) For the course: see previous note on 
the Lupercalia, and line 4 below. Antony was a chief priest of 
the Luperci. 

Soothsayer: literally " truth-say er," old English form for 
prophet^ seer, etc. The Roman soothsayers {votes) were of great 
importance, as readers of the various signs governing future 
events. 

18. ides of March : the fifteenth. 

19. be'ware : pronounced in the time of a monosyllable, 
for metrical purposes. See Introduction, p. xxiii. 

24. (Stage directions.) Sennet: a particular set of tones 
on a trumpet, not unlike a " flourish. '^ 
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29. quick : lively, spirit : a monosyllable, as very 
commonly. 

34. sho-w^ of love, as. As could be used in Sbakspere^s 
time in place of the relative pronoun. Thus in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor we find " Those as sleep." The use is now 
seen in vulgar English. 

39. Vexed. The -ed of the participle, when spelled in 
full, is to be pronounced as a separate syllable. See Introduc- 
tion, p. xxiv. 

40. passions of some difference: that is, conflicting 
emotions ; differefnce = quarrel. 

41. proper is used here in the primitive Latin sense (pror 
prius) of '* belonging to." 

42. give soil to: sully, tarnish (Wright), behaviors: 
in Elizabethan English regular in the plural. 

45. construe: accented on first syllable, as always 
properly. 

48. mistook : the form for the past tense used for the par- 
ticiple mistaken ; so frequently. 

54. just : true. 

55. lamented: i.e., to be lamented, lamentable. 

58. shadow: image. 

59. the best respect: i.e., those most respected. 

60. speaking of Brutus : the -ing to be passed over rap- 
idly, — a hypermetrical syllable. 

62. Brutus had his eyes. Here we have the first sugges- 
tion of the conspiracy. Cassius is feeling his way cautiously. 

64. into myself : into for in, as though seek were a sort of 
verb of motion, like rea^ch. 

69. discover : reveal, — the original and literal meaning. 

73. stale . . . my love: i.e., make stale by repetition of 
flattering words. 
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76. scandal : calumniate, defame. 

85. toward: dissyllabic. 

86. i' the other: the slurred in is hypermetrical. 

87. indifferently: i.e., without prejudice against death. 
91. favor : appearance. Compare the modern expression : 

" he favors (resembles) his mother.'' 

96. such a thing as I myself : i.e., a man no less human 
than I. 

lOOff. There is no source for this story ; but Plutarch gives 
an account of CsBsar's great skill in swimming during a battle 
at sea. 

109. hearts of controversy: i.e., courage that opposed 
the force of the stream. 

112. ancestor, ^neas, of course, was the fabled ances- 
tor of all Romans. 

114. This line seems to be an Alexandrine. See Introduc- 
tion, p. xxiii. 

122. from their color fly : an allusion to a soldier de- 
serting his "colors." 

123. bend: wink, glance. 

124. his lustre. The neuter possessive its was still only 
partly established, in Shakspere^s time, in place of Old 
English his. We have the same condition in the English 
Bible (King James Version). 

135. Like a Colossus : a fine figure, suggested by the 
('olossus of Rhodes, one of the *' wonders of the world," 
whose legs bestrode the strait. 

139. not in our stars : i.e., we cannot throw responsibil- 
ity upon fate, but must make our own opportunities. 

140. underlings: vassals, subjects. 
143. is as fair: the is is hypermetrical. 
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145. conjure : pronounced cun'jur ; = use as a spell or 
charm. 

150. bloods: here equivalent simply to men. 

151. flood: i.e., the flood of Deucalion, the Noah of 
Greek mythology, son of Prometheus. 

155. Rome . . . room: a pun. In the Folio Rome is 
spelled Boome, and the pronunciation thus indicated was prob- 
ably familiar. 

158. a Brutus once : the first consul, after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins. On this passage see North's Plutarch, 
quoted p. 192. brook'd : allowed. 

159. devil : monosyllabic. 

160. As easily as a king: i.e., as easily as he would 
have brooked a king. 

161. The meaning is : ^^ I am in no way suspicious of your 
love" (Wright). 

162. I have some aim : i.e., I have some idea what you 
would set me about. 

173. conditions as. See note on line 84. 

174. Uke: likely. 

180. -worthy note : we should say, ** worthy of note." 
Yet modern usage allows the form worth wilhout the of. 
185. ferret: ferrets^ eyes are sharp and red. 

192. o' nights for at night. The Folio spells it * 'a' nights. ' ' 
Compare the alternate forms aboard and on board. 

193. a lean and hungry look. This is of course a bit of 
private conversation overheard by the audience. For Shak- 
spere's source here see North's Plutarch, quoted p. 184. 

196. well given : well disposed. 

198. my name: i.e., I, who bear the great name of 
Caesar, liable: subject. 
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205. 8 corn' d his spirit that: i.e., scorned the spirit of 
anyone who. 

208. "Whiles : the form in s is from an original adverbial 
genitive. 

211. al-w^ays I am Caesar. Here, as elsewhere, the repre- 
sentation of Caesar's character seems to exaggerate the element 
of wordy boastfulness, beyond what we have warrant for in 
history. On this see the Introduction, p. xxxv. The deafness 
represented in the following line is also without warrant in 
history, and seems intended to suggest- that Caesar had passed 
his real prime. Dowden gives a slightly different explanation : 
" This self-indulgence of his own foibles is, as it were, symbol- 
ized by his physical infirmity, which he admits in lordly 
fashion. . . . Csesar is entitled to own such a foible as deaf- 
ness ; it may pass well with Caesar. If men would have him 
hear them, let them come to his right ear." (Shakspere: his 
Mind and Art, p. 253.) 

216. sad : serious (not sad in the modem sense) . 

227. marry: a common Elizabethan exclamation ; a cor- 
ruption of Mary, 

233. The reader should ask himself why Casca^s speeches 
here are in prose. Contrast those of Cassius. 

238. fain: gladly. 

242. rabblement : rabble, mob. 

243. chopt: the same as ^^ chapped." 

253. falling-sickness: epilepsy. On this see North ^s 
Plutarch, quoted p. 182. In 255 Cassius uses the term figura- 
tively, in the sense of subserviency , toadyism. 

259. use. The present tense of use was employed in 
Shakspere' s time as we still employ the past, in the sense of 
**to be accustomed." 
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260. in the theatre. Shakspere doubtless had in mind 
the audience of au Elizabethan theatre. 

264. plucked me ope his doublet : i.e., pulled his 
doublet open. The me has no special significance ; it was used 
in Elizabethan English in a way which may be compared with 
the so-called ^^ ethical dative '' in Latin. 

265. An : if. The same word originally as and, the d be- 
ing dropped before a following vowel. 

266. of any occupation. The meaning of this is doubt- 
ful ; probably ' one of the laborers.'' 

267. at a word: '* at his word," or, *' at the least hint." 
273. if Caesar had stabbed their mothers: i e., they 

were simply carried away by the meaningless enthusiasm of 
the crowd. Cassius's whole description is most lifelike, but 
ironical. Shakspere usually shows small respect for the 
opinion of the crowd. 

275. sad. See note on 1. 216. 

278. spoke Greek. This is quite in accordance with what 
we know of Cicero, in whose day Greek was familiar in the 
conversation of fashionable Romans. 

289. promised forth: i.e., to go out. 

296. quick mettle: lively spirit. Mettle is really the 
same word as metal, but has come to be spelled differently 
when used of the abstract idea. Compare 1. 309. 

297. execution: five syllables, the -tion still having its 
original dissyllabic pronunciation, when needed for metrical 
purposes. 

299. tardy form : appearance of sluggishness. 
309. may be -w^rought : that is, although Brutus is natur- 
ally loyal, he is yet open to hints and leadings against CsBsar. 
313. bear me hard : has a grudge against me. The ex- 
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pression is perhaps a sort of translation of the Latin aegre 
ferre (Wright). 

316. several hands : several forms of handwriting. 

320. glanced at : touched upon. 

321. seat him: i.e., seat himself, fix himself firmly in 
place. In Shakspere's time the simple personal pronoun was 
common where we should use the reflexive. 

321, 322. sure . . . endure. It was a favorite custom of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, and of Shakspere in particular 
(especially in his earlier plays), to conclude a scene with a 
rhymed couplet. 

Scene III. 

(Stage directions.) Thunder and lightning. Although 
the Elizabethan theatres had little scenery or stage machinery, 
they used certain simple devices which served the same pur- 
pose, and not infrequently represented thunder and similar 
sounds. 

3. s'way: regular movement; the word was applied, as 
early as the time of Chaucer, to the periodic movement of 
the earth. 

6. riv'd : split, cleft. 

10. tempest dropping fire. For the original story of this 
*torm see North's Plutarch, quoted p. 185. 

23. dra-w^n upon a heap: i.e., huddled into a crowd, 
ghastly: pale. 

26. bird of night: the owl. Wright quotes, in illustra- 
tion of the Roman superstition regarding this bird, a passage 
from Holland's translation of Pliny: '*The Screech-owl be- 
tokeneth always some heavy news, and is most execrable and 
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accursed, and namely [especially] in the presages of public 
affairs/' 

32. the climate that they point upon : i.e., the locality 
toward which they are directed. This is the original meaning 
of *' climate ; " the meaning *' habitual weather " is a derived 
one. 

35. clean from the purpose: i.e., entirely apart from 
the true significance. Cicero is represented as coolly philo- 
sophical, in comparison with the less scholarly Romans. 

39. sky: weather. 

47. submitting me : giving myself up to. 

48. unbraced: unbuttoned. Shakspere was thinking 
not of a Roman costume but of an English doublet, as in Sc. 
ii. 264. 

49. thunder-stone: the thunder-bolt, believed to fall 
from the sky. 

50. oross : the word seems to refer to the zigzag path of 
the lightning (Wright). 

53. tempt the heavens : i.e., put to a test, dare. 
60. cast yourself: ** throw yourself into wonder as into 
a robe" (Wright). Perhaps for *' cast " we should read case. 

64. from quality and kind: i.e., out of their usual sort 
and natiu'e. 

65. An obscure line ; there is perhaps some mistake in the 
text. The meaning may be : a time when such persons as old 
men, fools, and children, ordinarily not thinkers, are engaged 
in speculating on the extraordinary occurrences. 

66. ordinance : natural order. 

68. monstrous means something out of the common order 
of nature ; so Cassius uses it both of the phenomena of the 
storm and of the abnormal condition of the government. 
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75. the lion in the Capitol : see line 20. 

84. sufferance : the way we bear what is laid upon us. 

95. Can be retentive to the strength of spirit: i.e., 
can hold in bondage a strong mind. These fine lines express 
the true Roman idea of suicide as a legitimate refuge from 
dishonor. 

113. then I kno'w^. The thought is that if Casca is loyal 
to CsBsar he will act as informer against Cassius^s treason ; 
then Cassius will be called to give an account of himself. 

117. fleering: grinning, sneering, my hand. He offers 
it in token of compact. 

118. factious : active in joining a cause or taking sides in 
a quarrel. 

128. element: sky. 

129. favor. See note on Sc. ii. 91. 

135. incorporate to : i.e., identified with, — a part of the 
conspiracy. 

139. Am I not stay'd for? Cassius, true to his char- 
acter, persists in the business at hand, and will not be turned 
aside by talk of the storm. 

144. Brutus may but find: i.e., only Brutus may find. 

145. set this up "with wax. Public statues were a not 
uncommon place for making public various sorts of communi- 
cations, in some sense serving the purpose of newspapers. 
These writings were of course those of which Cassius had 
spoken earlier. 

147. Pompey's porch. Pompey's Theatre was in fact 
the scene of the murder of Caesar, but Shakspere places that in 
the Capitol, and makes the Theatre simply the rendezvous of 
the conspirators. 

150. hie: hasten. 
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154. three parts ... is. The total amount spoken cf 
(three-fourths) is viewed as a unit ; hence the following verb is 
singular. 

156. yields him ours : i.e., will yield himself to be ourp. 

159. like richest alchemy: i.e., as the alchemists pro- 
fessed to turn base metals into gold, Brutus^s character will 
make the conspiracy seem honorable. 

162. conceited: appreciated. A conceit was primarily 
an idea ; hence ** to conceit '' was to form an idea. 

164. It is worth while to ask oneself what has been 
accomplished by the dramatist in this first Act. The principal 
characters have been introduced : Caesar, Brutus, Cassius, 
Antony, and the populace. The impending conspiracy has 
been suggested. The stormy night, full of evil portents, 
gives warning of the dark days ahead. 
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ACT II. 
Scene I. 

(Stage directions.) Orchard: garden. 

10. It must be by his death. This is of course solilo- 
quy ; the conclusion of a long train of thought on the pos- 
sibility of reviving Roman liberty. 

12. the general : the community. The final comment on 
this saying is found in Antonyms praise of Brutus at the very 
end of the play (V. v. 69^72). 

15. craves: demands, makes necessary, that: i.e., if 
we do. 

19. Remorse : used here in the sense of ** mercy " (** feel- 
ing -). 

21. proof : teaching of experience. 

26. degrees : steps (Latin gradua). 

28. since the quarrel etc. ^^ Since there is no excuse 
for a revolution when only Caesar^ s present position is con- 
sidered, we must state it thus : what he now is, taken in 
connection with what he will become, would lead to final 
calamity/' Brutus thus satisfies his conscience as to his pro- 
posed conduct, on the ground that he is guarding against 
future tyranny. 

33. as his kind; i.e., as is the nature of his species. Cf. 
I. iii. 64. 
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37. this paper : one of Cassius^s, of course. 

44. ezhalatioiui : meteors. The term was due to an 
opinion of Aristotle's (quoted by Plutarch) that the meteors 
"■ come of a dry exhalation, which being gotten enclosed within 
a moist cloud, seeketh means and striveth forcibly to get 
forth." (Holland's translation, quoted by Wright.) 

50. took. See note on I. ii. 48. 

53. ancestors. See note on I. ii. 158. 

56. make thee promise : promise thee. 

59. is wasted: i.e., has passed away to the extent of 
fifteen days. The text should perhaps read fourteen, 

65. phantasma : apparition. 

66. the genius. The word is borrowed from the original 
belief in a genius, that is, a god or spirit, allotted to each person 
at his birth as a guardian or counsellor. Here, as elsewhere, 
it seems to be used in the sense of the presiding will. The 
lines that follow are a splendid description, in few words, of 
moral conflict in the time of any great temptation. The 
*' mortal instruments" are taken by some to mean *' earthly 
passions," by others "bodily powers." 

72. moe : an originally alternative form for more. 

73. plucked: pulled. The costume is £nglish, as we 
have found it heretofore. 

76. favor. See note on I. ii. 91. 
78. sham'st: i.e., art ashamed. 

83. path: walk, thy native semblance on: i.e., in 
thine own natural appearance. * Some have thought that the 
text should read : **pirf thy native semblance on." 

84. Erebus : one of the divisions of the infernal regions. 

85. prevention : to prevent was originally to come before^ 
hence to arUicipatey and so to hinder. 
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86. bold upon your rest: i.e., in interrupting your rest. 

96. This, Casca ; this, Cinna. The names must be pro- 
nounced rapidly, as equivalents of monosyllables for metrical 
purposes. 

100. entreat a -word : ask permission to say a word, — 
(i.e., in confidence). While Cassius explains to Brutus the 
object of the visit, the action of the drama is carried on by 
the chance colloquy of Cinna and Casca. On this passage 
Dowden remarks interestingly : " Nature, with her ministries 
of twilight and day-dawn, suffers no interruption of her calm, 
beneficent operancy, and, after tempest, another morning is 
broadening for all Rome." (Shakspere: his Mind and Art, 
p. 261.) 

104. fret the clouds. Euskin speaks of this as a familiar 
appearance in the early morning sky, and says the light frets 
the clouds **as a moth frets (i.e., eats) a garment." More 
probably, however, the word is taken from the terms fret and 
fretwork as used in architecture and decorative art. 

107, 108. -w^hich is a great way etc. : ^'is inclined a 
good deal toward the South, considering how young is the 
year." 

110, 111. the high east etc. : ** Just here is directly east, 
in the same direction as the Capitol." 

114. the face of men: i.e., if the attitude of men is not 
enough cause for fidelity, there is no use in an oath. Some 
would read ** faith " for face. On the source of this passage see 
North's Plutarch, quoted p. 104. 

115. sufferance of our souls : i.e., that which our souls 
have to bear, which we suffer. 

118. high-sighted: proud, range suggests a hovering 
bird of prey, an image which may also have been involved in 
the use of ** high-sighted." (Wright.) 
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119. by lottery: i.e., as his turn chances to come. 

122. spirits: monosyllabic. 

123. "What need "we: i.e., *' What need have we of," 
etc., or, " Why need we ? " 

125. spoke: for spoken. See note on I. ii. 48. 

126. palter: trifle, equivocate. The source is a word 
meaning rag or fragment. Compare our ** paltry," trifling. 

127ff. than honesty etc. : *'than the bond of honor 
joined with honor, engaged to accomplish this or die in the 
attempt." ** This" is of course the overthrow of tyranny. 

129. B'wear : demand oaths of . cautelous: wary, crafty. 

133. even virtue : perfect justice. 

134. insuppressive : for insuppressihle. So we some- 
times find ** inexpressive " for inexpressible. 

135. or our cause: or and or used as correlatives, in 
Elizabethan English, where we require eitfier . . or, (Com- 
pare Latin avt . . aut.) 

138. several: special, individual. The sense is : *'Each 
drop of blood is so disgraced that it is as though it were not 
true Roman blood, but of ignominious descent." 

141. Cicero was known to be unfriendly to Caesar, yet very 
uncertain in his politics. Tlie historian Merivale says of him : 
*' All men and all parties agreed that he could not be relied 
upon to lead, to co-operate, or to follow. ... He was not to 
be trusted as a confederate, either for good or evil." 

148. no "whit : used as an adverb, = not at all. Compare, 
in the English Bible, 2 Corinthians xi. 5. 

149. gravity : the weightiness of his character. 

150. break "with him: break the matter to him. 

154. shall no man else. Decius fears the conspiracy has 
not yet been mapped out with sufficient thoroughness. 
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158. find of him. The construction is apparently the 
result of confusion between ** find of him that he is." etc., and 
** find him a," etc. Our modern form, *' find in him a,'* etc., 
is equally illogical, shre'wd: mischievous. 

164. envy: malice. 

166. A hard line to scan. One may call it an Alexandrine ; 
one may count the *^ Caius ** as hypermetrical, as is some- 
times the case with proper names; or one may pass rapidly 
over some of the syllables, pronouncing ** — rfficers hut not 
butch — *Mn the time of four syllables. 

169. O that -we then. This finely expresses Brutus^ s 
idealism. The physical deed is to him merely the necessary 
and distasteful expression of a moral revolution, come by : 
get possession of. 

176. Stir up their servants etc. The comparison is a 
subtle and interesting one. Brutus says that just as a master 
may, for some necessary purpose, provoke his servants to ** an 
act of rage,^' without himself being carried away by any 
wrathful impulse, so the conspirators must set their hands at a 
bloody deed which does not, however, find its origin in any 
desire for Dlood. With the expression ** their servants ^* com- 
pare ** mortal instruments '* in line 66. 

178. envious: malicious. Supply after *^ our purpose'* 
the verb seem. 

180. murtherers : an alternative spelling, probably indi- 
cating that the alternative pronunciation was still preserved. 

187. take thought: ie., be anxious, despondent. So 
commonly in the English Bible, sus in the phrase : ** Take no 
thought for the morrow." 

188. that -were much he should: i.e., that would be 
a good deal for him to do. 
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190. no fear in Mm: nothing to fear in him. Trebo- 
nius thinks Antony a mere tool, who will be quite as likely to 
laugh with the other side when Csdsar is out of the way. 

191. (Stage directions.) Clock strikes. This is a part 
of the English local color. The Romans had some instru- 
ments corresponding to clocks, but none that could strike. 

192. stricken. Shaksi)ere has also the forms strudien and 
Htroke for the past participle, — all now obsolete. 

194. Whether: monosyllabic, as commonly. 

196. from the main opinion: froin = away from, differ- 
ently from. Main is of doubtful meaning, — perhaps flxed or 
strong, perhaps predominant or general. On Caesar's supersti- 
tion Meri vale says : '* Caesar himself professed without 
reserve the principles of the unbelievers. . . . Nor did he 
hesitate to defy the omens which the priests were especially 
appointed to observe. . . . Yet Caesar, freethinker as he was, 
could not escape from the universal thraldom of superstition ; ^* 
and he adds instances of this. {History of the Romans, vol. 
ii, pp. 368-356.) 

197. fantasy: workings of the imagination. (Compare 
pfiantasma in line 66.) ceremonies : i.e., the auguries or 
omens derived from ceremonial sacrifices. 

198. apparent: here simply meaning *Hhat appear.*' In 
modem English it is used in the sense of seeming to express 
uncertain reality. 

203. loves to hear etc. : i.e., loves to hear of the foolish- 
ness of those beguiled by flattery, as in contrast with 
himself. 

204ff. These references are to traditional ways of catch- 
ing certain beasts. The unicorn was said to be overcome by 
decoying him to rim against a tree, in which his horn stuck 
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fast and thus held him. The bear was said to be entrapped 
by his reflection in a mirror. Elephants were allured into 
ditches dug for the purpose. 
206. toils: snares. 

212. there: i.e., at his house. 

213. eighth hour : eight a. m. uttermost : latest. 

215. bear Csesar hard. See note on I. ii. 313. 

216. Who = because he (Csesar) . rated : scolded. 
218. along by him: i.e., by his house (on your way). 
220. fashion him: i.e., mould him to our purposes. 

224. fresh and merrily. Strictly, of course, both words 
should be either in the adjective or adverbial form. But in 
Shakspere^s time one adverbial termination sometimes served 
for two words. 

225. put on: show, assume the expression of. See I. ii. 
299. 

226. bear it : show such a bearing. 

227. formal constancy: ** dignified self-possession^^ 
(Wright). 

230. honey-heavy: one of Shakspere's original and 
beautiful adjective compounds. 

231. figures : pictures of the imagination. 

237. ungently: unkindly, with little courtesy. 

238. stole: alternative form for stolen, which Shakspere 
also uses. 

240. across: crossed. 

246. "wafture: waving. 

250. humor: i.e., one of the four chief ** humors'* or 
fluids of the body. According to the old physiology these 
were blood, phlegm, choler, and melancholy or black choler. 
Disease was caused by some disturbance in their proper pro- 
portions. 
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251. Ub : see note on I. ii. 124. sometiine: at some time 
(or other). 

253. shape : looks, outward appearance. 

254. condition : state of mind. In The Merchant of 
Venice one of the characters contrasts *Hhe condition of a 
saint and the complexion of a devil. ^* 

255. Dear my lord. Any adjective could precede the 
pronoun in this expression, the two words my lord practically 
forming one vocative form. 

259. come by. See note on line 169. 

261. physical: i.e., in accordance with physical laws. 

262. humors : damp exhalations. 

265. vile contagion. The night air in the vicinity of 
Rome has always been noted for its injurious qualities. 

266. rheumy. In Shakspere's time this word was of wide 
application, including catarrhs and colds (Wright) . unpurged : 
impure. 

268. offence meant a cause of harm (compare the word 
offend in the English New Testament) ; hence sick offence is 
used to mean a catiae of disorder or iUness. 

271. charm : conjure or adjure. 

283. in sort or limitation: in a limited fashion. Is 
Portia^ s idea of marriage a Roman or an English one ? 

297. father'd and so husbanded: i.e., *' having such a 
father and such a husband.'* In Shakspere's time words 
could thus be turned into other parts of speech much more 
freely than in modern English. 

300. For the source of this incident see North's Plutarch, 
quoted pp. 104£f. On this scene Dowden remarks : ** No relation 
of man and woman in the plays of Shakspere is altogether so 
noble as that of Portia and Brutus. The love of Brutus could 
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not be given except with admiration equal to his love. . . . 
Portia, while perfectly a woman, must be to him more than a 
woman ; she must be an ideal of august and adorable heroism/^ 
{Shakapere: his Mind and Art, p. 263.) 

303. (Stage directions.) Knocking within. In such 
stage directions loithin always means ^^ behind the scenes.** 
The knocking was really wUhovi, from Brutus's point of view. 

307. All my engagements I will construe: i.e., I will 
make clear all that I am engaged in. 

308. charactery: written characters, alphabet. 
313. vouchsafe : i.e., deign to accept. 

315. kerchief: i.e., tied about the head — a sign of ill- 
ness. 

319. healthful : here the word means the same as hedUhy. 
The tendency of modem English is to reserve it for the sense 
of ** wholesome.*' 

324. mortified: dead. The allusion is to the practice of 
exorcising, or calling back, departed spirits, as in the story of 
Saul and the Witch of Endor. Here Ligarius uses the practice 
as a tine analogy of his revived vigor. 

331. To whom: a compressed expression. The meaning 
is : *^as we go in the direction of the one toward whom our 
work is to be directed." 



SoENE n. 

(Stage directions.) night-gown: i.e., dressing-gown. 
5. do present sacrifice: i.e., make an immediate exami- 
nation of a victim, for purposes of augury. 
lOff. On this passage compare the note on I. ii. 211. 
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13. stood on ceremonieB: made much of auguries. 
(See sc. i. 196.) Compare the modern expression *' stand on 
ceremony,** meaning '^ to make much of ceremonial etiquette.'^ 

16. Recounts: i.e., who recounts. 

17. -whelped : given birth to whelps. 

18. For the source of this account of the wonders of this 
night, see North's Plutarch, quoted p. 186. The description evi- 
dently impressed Shakspere, for we find it used again in 
Hamlet : 

" A little ere the mighty Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Boman streets." 

20. right form : regular order. 

21. which : refers back to warriors. 

22. hurtled: clashed. ^ 

25. beyond all use : i.e., out of all common occurrence. 
29. Are to the -world: i.e., are of no more significance to 
me than to the rest of the world. 

48. CsBsar shall go forth. Dowden remarks : ^* The real 
man Caesar disappears for himself under the greatness of the 
Caesar myth. He forgets himself as he actually is, and knows 
only the vast legendary power named Caesar, . . . speaking 
of Caesar in the third person, as if of some power above and 
behind his consciousness.'^ {ShUcspere : his Mind and Art, p. 
253.) 

49. confidence: assurance, here with a suggestion of 
bravado. 

75. stays: detains. 

76. statue: apparently trisyllabic, like the Italian form 
** statua,^* which we find in other places. 

80. This line seems to be an Alexandrine. 
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89. tinctures . . . cognizance: heraldic terms, tinctures 
meaning the colors of heraldry, and cognizance a distinguishing 
badge or device. (Wright.) 

96, 97. a mock apt to be render'd: i.e., it would be 
likely to become a general joke. 

102, 103. love to your proceeding: i.e., affectionate 
interest in your conduct. (Rolfe.) 

104. liable: subject. 

110. Btirr'd: astir. 

114. Btrucken : see note on II. 1. 192. Dowden remarks : 
** Observe how strongly Shak6i)ere marks the passage of time 
up to the moment of Caesar's death ; night, dawn, eight o'clock, 
nine o'clock, that our suspense may be heightened, and our 
interest kept upon the strain." Shakspere: hi$ Mind and Arty 
pp. 261, 262. 

121. hour's: dissyllabic. 

128. every like. He alludes to Caesar's expression, ** like 
friends." 

129. earns: grieves. A form closely connected with 
yeama. 

Scene III. 

(Stage directions.) Artemidorus. On the source of this 
character, see North's Plutarch, quoted p. 186. 

7. thou . . . you. In Shakspere's time the distinction be- 
tween the originally singular and plural forms of the pronoun 
was shifting. Very commonly we find, as in modem German, 
*Hhou" used preferably in addressing intimates and inferiors, 
otherwise "you." (See note on V. v. 32.) In this case the 
change to "you" may be due to the fact that "look about 
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you'* was a familiar phrase, security: a sense of security, 
hence carelessness. 

11. as a suitor. He hopes to give Caesar warning under 
guise of a petition, such as could be handed to him during his 
progress through the street. 

13. out of the teeth etc. : i.e., cannot escape the malice of 
envy. 

14. contrive and live perhaps rhymed in Shakspere's 
time. 

Scene IV. 

This charming scene, giving us a glimpse as it were behind 
the scenes of the main action of the tragedy, depicts the dis- 
traction of Portia over that which she has learned of her hus- 
band's connection with the conspiracy. 

8. but : but only. 

18. rumor: noise, fray: fight. 

20. Sooth: for in sooth, i.e., in truth. 

(Stage direction.) Soothsayer : another who has dis- 
covered the plot, or who (for it is the same one that warned 
Ctesar of the ides of March) has been led by divination to 
expect trouble. 

32. Apparently an Alexandrine. 

37. void: empty. 

42. the boy heard me. Since she fears he has overheard 
her prayer, she adds hastily, ** Brutus hath a suit." 

44. commend me: i.e., give my regards. 

So the Act ends with the characters of Brutus, Caesar, and 
Portia more clearly before us, and the sense of the growing 
conspiracy filling the atmosphere. 
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ACT III. 
Scene I. 

1. ides of March. Evidently addressing the soothsayer 
playfully, remembering his warning of some days ago. 

3. schedule might in Shakspere^s time mean any written 
paper. 

7. touches : concerns, it is hypermetrical. 

8. served : attended to. 

10. Sirrah : the usual address to inferiors. 

12. the CapitoL The scene is incorrectly placed ; see note 
on I. iii. 147. 

13. For the source of this incident, see North's Plutarch, 
quoted p. 196. 

21. The sense is : " One of us will not return home alive." 

22. constant: composed, firm. 

23. purposes : a ** triple ending/' (See Introduction, p. xxii.) 

28. presently : i.e., immediately . Most of the words which 
now signify '* after a little time " meant originally *' at once," 
having apparently weakened in force because of a general 
human tendency toward procrastination, so that newer and 
stronger terms had to be substituted. 

29. addressed: ready (prepared). 

33. puissant : powerful ; a French word in common use in 
English for a long time. 
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35. prevent : anticipate, and so interfere with. 

36. couodiings: prostrations. 

38. pre-ordinance and first decree: i.e., that which has 
been predetermined from the first. Wright observes that 
CsBsar ^* speaks as if be were a deity,** as indeed he came to be 
regarded by the Romans. 

39. fond: foolish. This word has come to mean ** affec- 
tionate '* from its use in the sense of foolishly affectionate^ 
doting. 

48. satlBfied: i.e., convinced. 

54. of repeal: i.e., to return (from exile). 

55. What, Bnitua. Caesar cannot understand why the 
stem Brutus should be joining in this request. The request 
was, of course, introduced merely to form an ostensible cause 
for the concerted outbreak. 

57. enfranchiBement : deliverance. 

59. could pray to move : i.e., could try to move others by 
prayer. 

62. fellow: equal. 

67. apprehensive : imaginative, inteUigent (in contrast 
with the stars). 

70. unshak'd of motion : unmoved. STidked and shaken 
were alternative forms of the participle. 

71. a little shew it, etc. : i.e.. Let me show you that I am 
he, even by my constancy in this little matter. 

75. Brutus bootless : i.e., if Brutus asks in vain, no one 
else need try. 

77. Et tu, Brute. There seems to be no good reason for 
putting these words, alone of all the dialogue, in Latin, except 
that they had already, at the time this play was written, be- 
come a part of the popular story of Caesar^s death ; thus the 
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audience would enjoy hearing them from the stage. They are 
found in the same form in other plays of the same period. — 
We must imagine the passage of a little more time here than is 
suggested by the text ; this would be taken up by the struggle 
and confused cries preceding the actual murder. 

80. pulpitB : equivalent of the Roman rostra^ from which 
speakers addressed the public in the Forum. 

81. Liberty, freedom, enfranchisement : the repetition 
of an excited style. 

94. abide : suffer the consequences of, take responsibility 
for. 

100. stand upon: care for, attach importance to. See 
II. ii. 13. 

103. a benefit. Brutus is represented as seizing any oc- 
casion, even now, to justify the murder philosophically. 

112ff . scene be acted over : an allusion, of course, 
to its presentation on the Elizabethan stage, which would 
please the imagination of the audience in the theatre. We 
have the same idea in line 114 : *Mn sport, ^^ that is, on the 
stage. 

115. basis: i.e., the basis (base) of Pompey^s statue. 
along : at full length. 

121. most boldest. This double superlative was not* un- 
common in Elizabethan English. Compare the famous phrase, 
**most unkindest cut of all ^* in the next scene (line 184), and 
»* Most Highest " in old versions of the English Bible. 

131. resolved: informed, given opportunity to under- 
stand. Here Antonyms cunning, the masterpiece of all the char- 
^ter-drawing in the play, begins to show itself. 

136. thorough: old dissyllabic form of through, un- 
trod: i.e., unexplored. 
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140. BO please him come: if it pleases him to come 
(for ** if so be that it please "). 

143. -well to friend: friendly disposed. To /nc?id seems 
to be equivalent to ** for a friend," as in the expression ** take 
to wife.'* We have also in Shakspere, "ill to friend." 

146. Btill falls shre'wdly to the purpose: i.e., always 
turns out very much to the purpose (accurate). 

152. rank: a medical term ; Wright renders it "diseased 
from repletion." Antony ironically conceives that if Caesar 
needed to be bled, others may be diseased in the same way. 

157. bear me hard: see note on I. ii. 313. ye . . . you. 
We expect rather you for the object and ye for the subject. 
Ye is probably used here because the less emphatic form. 

159. Live: i.e., if I should live. 

160. apt: lit, ready. 

161. mean: the singular form, as well as the plural 
means^ was in common use in Shakspere's time. 

162. by Caesar, and by you. The first by indicates the 
"place," the second the "mean." Antony's tremendous 
irony in thus associating Caesar and his murderers as "choice 
and master spirits " is quite lost to Brutus, who begins one of 
his eloquent but dully solemn explanations. 

171. pity pity: i.e., their pity for Rome in its enslaved 
state destroyed their pity for Caesar. 

173. leaden: i.e., harmless (because yielding). 

174. no strength of malice. The Folio reading here is 
"in strength of malice." If* this is correct, we must take 
some such explanation as that of Wright : " strong as if 
nerved by malice against you." 

181. deliver: relate. 

192. conceit: conceive. See note on I. iii. 162. 
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196. dearer : more severely. 

204. -wast thou is equivalent to one syllable, for metri- 
cal purposes, bay'd: brought to bay (in hunting). This 
word bay meant originally to bark; then 'Ho pursue with 
barking ; " then simply to hold ** at bay," the idea of barking 
disappearing altogether. 

206. signed in thy spoil: i.e., numbered among the 
hunters who divide thlB spoil, lethe. Lethe was the classi- 
cal river of oblivion. It is difficult to say in just what sense 
Shakspere used the word here, but apparently as the equiva- 
lent of death, or the death-flow of the blood. 

207, 208. hart . . . heart. Such a pun would now be 
considered in bad taste in a serious passage, but in Shakspere's 
time a play on words of this kind did not necessarily suggest 
amusement, but was a kind of rhetorical ornament like allit- 
eration or antithesis, — figures in which similar yet contrasted 
sounds help to set off contrasted ideas. 

209. Btrucken : see note on II. i. 192. 

212. say this : i.e., say as much a6 this. 

213. cold modesty : unpassionate moderation. 
216. prick'd: marked down. 

219. Throughout Antony skilfully professes that all his 
outbui*sts are caused by sudden and ungovernable emotion. 

223. Brutus still takes him seriously. Or else = other- 
wise ; i.e., were there not good reasons. 

224. full of good regard: i.e., so capable of being re- 
garded as good. 

228. produce : bear out, bring forth (the original mean- 
ing). 

229. pulpit. See note on line 80. 

230. order of his funeral: i.e., in the celebration. 
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232. Here Cassius shows, as xisualf bis greater worldly 
wisdom, suspecting Antonyms purposes. In return, Brutus 
shows his blind sincerity by assuming that if be first has 
opportunity to give his reaaonSj all will be well. He forgets 
that it is the last word that has most effect. As Dowden re- 
marks : *^ Cassius has a swift and clear perception of the fact. 
He is not, like Brutus, a theorist, but * a great observer,' who 
* looks quite through the deeds of men.' Brutus lives in the 
abstraction, in the idea ; Cassius lives in the concrete, in the 
fact." (SJiakapere, his Mind and Art, p. 262.) 

238. protest : declare earnestly. 

242. advantage. For the use of this as a verb, compare 
the English New Testament, 1 Cor. zv. 32 (King James 
Version). 

260. ope : not an abbreviation, but a correct alternative for 
open. 

263. Domestic fury etc. This was of course fulfilled in 
the wars that followed between the Triumvirate and the repub- 
licans. 

266. familiar : pronounced with four syllables. 

269. "^th custom of: i.e., by familiarity with, by seeing 
them so common, fell : evil, cruel. 

270. Csesar's spirit. This also is represented as fulfilled, 
later in the play. 

271. Ate : the classical goddess of mischief or revenge. 
273. Havoc : a hunting cry, encouraging to slaughter. In 

Corialanua Shakspere uses it thus : 

" Do not cry havoc t when you should but hunt 
With modest warrant.** (III. i. 275.) 

dogs of "war. In the Prologue to Henry V. Shakspere sug- 
gests that the dogs of the war-god are ^* famine, swoi-d, and) 
fire." 
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274. That : so that. The thought is that the qrime of 
CsBsar^s murder will remain as a curse present with the people, 
like decaying corpses on the battle-fields which Antony fore- 

281. O Caesar. He sees the body of Caesar. 
283. passion: emotion. 

289. No Rome of safety: probably a pun with room. 
See note on I. ii. 166. 

291. Shalt not back. See note on I. i. 74. 

292. shall I try, etc. The sense is : ** I will use my speech 
as a test of the feeling of the people regarding the murder ; 
then you can tell Octavius more clearly what is the condition 
of things at Rome.'* 

297. Lend me your hand : i.e., to bear the body into the 
market-place. This representation of Antony as bearing the 
body at once to the Forum, in order to make the oration 
over it, is an interesting example of the way in which the 
dramatist compresses his material into a sort of miniature of 
the original. (See Introduction, p. xli, and North's Plutarch, 
quoted p. 198). The scene is of course not literally true to 
history ; but the dramatist, in order to secure the rapid move- 
ment and the close connection of events which are suited to his 
purpose, passes over all merely intermediate details, and by 
the close of this scene prepares the audience for the next one 
as immediately following. 

SCEKE II. 

1. satisfied : convinced, made to understand the situation ; 
as we say, ** I am satisfied that he is a good man." Compare 
so. i. 48. 
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5. 'Will hear : wish to hear. 

8. This is the master scene of the whole play ; and it is es- 
pecially remarkable for the vivid way in which the passions 
and changing opinions of the mob are brought out in the few 
intelligible words of the plebeians, represented by three of 
their number in particular. 

13. Brutus's speech is put in prose apparently to emphasize 
the absence of emotion, which is so noticeable in Antony's 
contrasted speech which follows. The character of Brutus, ai.d 
his incapacity for addressing a street-mob, are also indicated 
curiously by the intricate balanced sentences which he uets, 
such as would suggest to an Elizabethan audience the neat, 
meaningless phrasing of a cultivated man of the period. It 
will be seen that Plutarch gave little material for this speech of 
Brutus, but some have thought that Shakspere derived from 
him a suggestion for the style. Thus we read in the Life of 
Brutus : "They do note in some of his epistles, that he coun- 
terfeited that brief compendious manner of speech of the 
Lacedaemonians. As, when the war was begun, he wrote 
unto the Pergamenians in this sort : ' I understand you have 
given Dolabella money : if you have done it willingly, you 
confess you have offended me ; if against your wills, shew it 
then by giving me willingly.' " 

16. censure : judge. The modern meaning (judge severely) 
is a derived one, as in the word *' criticise." Here the word is 
used as a pun with "senses," not to provoke amusement, but 
simply as an element of the balanced style. Compare note on 
sc. i. 208. 

29. so base that would be: i.e., so base as to be willing 
to be. 

31. rude : uncouth, low in birth and tastes. 
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38. than you shall do to Brutiia: i.e., than you shall 
have my consent to do if I prove to deserve it. 

40. extenuated: made slight, diminished. In modern 
English the word is used only of an offence made of alight 
account, and so apologized for. 

41. enforced : made much of. 

42. Here comes his body. We have already seen that 
Shakspere passes over the events that intervened between the 
murder and the present scene. Caesar's body was in fact pre- 
pared for the funeral according to all the rites associated with 
the obsequies of great men. On the historical funeral, Meri- 
vale says: *'The heralds proclaimed throughout the city the 
appointed place and hour of the obsequies. A funeral pyre 
was constructed in the Field of Mats, close to the spot where 
lay the ashes of Julia. . . . The funeral oration was to be pro- 
nounced in the forum, and a temporary chapel, open on every 
side, modelled, it is said, after the temple of Venus the Ances- 
tress, was erected before the rostra, and gorgeously gilded, for 
the reception of the body. The bier was a couch inlaid with 
ivory, and strewn with vestments of gold and purple. At its 
head was suspended, in the fashion of a warrior's trophy, the 
toga in which the dictator had been slain, pierced through and 
through by the assassins' daggers. . . . When the mangled 
remains were deposited in their place they were concealed 
from the gaze of the multitude ; but in their stead a waxen 
effigy was raised aloft, and turned about by machinery in 
every direction ; and the people could distinctly mark the 
three-and-twenty wounds represented faithfully upon it." 
(Merivale : History of the Romans, vol. iii. pp. 36, 37.) 

50. Bring him -with triumph home. Notice how finely 
the passionate outbursts of the crowd contrast with Brutus's 
speech by falling into full rhythm. 
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59. Do grace to Csesar's corse. Brutus supposes that 
Antony wishes to deliver a formal speech or panegyric, such as 
was customary at funerals (See North's Plutarch, quoted p. 198) , 
and desires the people to join in the observance with all respect, 
supposing that this will exhibit his own fairness and will put 
them in a tractable frame of mind. 

60. tending to : relating to. 

63. Save I alone : we should expect me. There probably 
survived some sense of the original ^^ absolute*' construction : 
'' I alone being excepted.'' 

67. beholding : under obligation. The alternative form be- 
holden is strictly more correct. 

66ff . By these remarks of the plebeians the dramatist empha- 
sizes the difficulty of Antony's task. He also suggests the 
fact — which was what Brutus failed to see — that a mob can- 
not be impartial, but will go to one extreme or the other. 

75ff . The very familiarity of this speech^ like many of the 
best in Shakspere's dramas, makes it hard for a modern 
reader to appreciate it rightly. We should try to put our- 
selves in the place of the Elizabethans who heard it for the 
first time in the theatre, and saw the mob swayed by its 
power. 

76. bury: a familiar English expression, here without 
literal significance, as Csesar's body was to be burned, not 
buried. 

80. ambitious : four syllables. 

81. if it were so: if this were true. We should say 
rather **if it loas," or, "if it had been true, it would have 
been a fault." 

91. general coffers : the public treasury. The Roman 
populace was always eager for the public money secured by 
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conquest, which could be spent for their amusement in the 
festival games. 

93. When that. Originally any such conjunction as ^^ if ^* 
or " when " could be completed by the particle " that.^^ 

95. Tet Brutus says. This passage recurs like a refrain 
in poetry, or like a recurring phrase in the eloquent periods of 
an orator. The speech as a whole is doubtless the most perfect 
combination of poetry and oratory in the language. 

97. on the Lupercal: i.e., on the occasion of the Luper- 
calia ; or perhaps Shakspere was thinking of the Lupercal — 
which was really a cave — as a hill. 

105. 'Withholds to mourn. Originally vntJihold could be 
followed by the infinitive, like forbid in modem English ; now, 
of course, we should say ** withholds fro^i mourning.^' 

107. Antony repeatedly apologizes for his emotion, wishing 
it to seem spontaneous. This had the desired effect : see 
line 117. 

116. dear abide it: answer for it dearly; i.e., it will 
cost them dear. See sc. i. 94. 

122. so poor to do: so poor as to. do; i.e., even the 
poorest are above him now. 

123. masters : the common Elizabethan address to those 
below the rank of nobility. 

130. a parchment. In the drama Antony has had no 
opportunity to provide himself with the will, but in fact he had 
this opportunity during the interval between the murder and 
the funeral of Caesar ; and it had been decided after some 
deliberation that the will should be publicly read. 

133. I do not mean to read : pure cunning, of course ; 
which again has the desired effect. See line 140. 

135. napkins: handkerchiefs. 
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136. for memory : for a keepsake. 

143. It iB not meet you Iluow : it would not be pni- 
dent to let you know. 

152. o'ershot myself : gone too far. 

155. Here first the plebeians seize upon Antonyms ironical 
phrase ** honorable men," and themselves use it in irony. Some 
think that Antony had already (in line 163 if not earlier) indi- 
cated the irony by his manner ; but there is nothing to show 
this. 

159-170. The action here is so clearly indicated by the 
words as to give us a perfect mental picture of the stirring 
scene, without the aid of stage directions. 

166. hearse: the term seems to be applied to the coffin 
resting on a bier. 

174. overcame the Nervii : an important battle of Cae- 
sar's, B.C. 57. For the source of this passage see North's Plu- 
tarch, quoted p. 206. 

176. envious : malicious (as commonly). 

180. as rushing out, etc. : as if rushing out to find 
whether it was Brutus who knocked so unkindly. 

182. angeL The use of this word is hard to explain, 
though it is clear that it is used in some such sense as ^* dar- 
ling." The idea may be that Brutus was as intimate as a 
guardian angel. Compare the modem use of the term *^ famil- 
iar spirit." 

184. most unkindest. See note on sc. i. 121. 

189. statue. See note on II. ii. 76. 

190. Wliich all the i^hile ran blood. For this vivid 
part of the picture we are indebted to North's translation. 
The French translation of Plutarch, from which North's was 
made, said simply : ^^qui en fdt toute ensanglant^," that is. 
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** which was made all bloody with it.'' But North rendered 
this : ^* which ran all of a gore blood,'' and Shakspere seized 
upon this dramatic phrase, which suggests the representation 
of the statue as a living thing sharing in the suffering of 
Cjesar. 
195. dint: impression. 

197. He draws the clothing from the dead body. 

198. -with traitors : i.e., by traitors. Here Antony first 
ventures to speak plainly of the conspirators, borrowing the 
word used by the mob (line 155). 

217. steal away your hearts: *' deceive you by work- 
ing on your feelings " (Wright). 

222. -wit : intellectual power, sometimes with a suggestion 
of ingenuity. 

221. -were I Brutus: i.e., if I had <he influence and 
eloquence of Brutus. 

228. there were: correct past subjunctive. We should 
say, however, *' There would be." 

229. would: i.e., who would. 

243. seventy-five drachmas. This is Plutarch's equivsr 
lent for the Roman sum, which was three hundred sesterces, — 
something less than fifteen dollars. The money, in fact, was 
confiscated by Antony. 

249. orchards : gardens. On this bequest Merivale says : 
*^ Although inclosed within the city walls, the Transtiberine 
region retained all the appearance of a suburb, and a large part 
of it was included in the gardens of which we are speaking. . . . 
The gardens stretched thither along the bank of the Tiber, from 
the Palatine bridge. . . . When this estate was surrendered 
to the use of the Roman people, the halls and corridors would 
be devoted to the reception of works of art, and objects of in- 
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door enjoyment ; while the gardens, planted with groves and 
intersected with alleys, would furnish a grateful alternation 
of shade and sunshine, for recreation in the open air. . . . 
These gardens, occupying the right bank of the river, immedi- 
ately faced the slope of the Aventine hill, and lay almost in its 
morning shadow. At a later period Augustus added to their 
attractions by excavating at their side a reservoir for great 
naval spectacles ; and they remained for several generations 
the cherished patrimony of the Roman people.'' (History of 
tfieRomanSy vol. iii. pp. 34, 36.) 

250. this side Tiber : an error, the gardens being really, 
as we have just seen, across the Tiber. 

256. fire here seems to be dissyllabic, as it is indeed very 
commonly with us. 

260. forms: benches. 

261. let it i^ork. We can imagine his ironical smile. 
This emphasizes the preconcertedness of the whole speech. 

262. In the scanning of this line there should be' a pause 
after wilt, taking the place of the seventh syllable. 

267. upon a 'wish : as though brought at the moment of 
my wishing for him. 

270. are rid : have ridden. The verb to be is not infre- 
quently used as auxiliary with verbs of motion. 

271. some notice of etc. The sense is: *^They had 
some information about the people and their state of mind." 

Scene III. 

This scene is evidently introduced to give us a clearer view 
of the mob after Antony's speech had done its work. A man 
is murdered merely because he bears the same name as one 
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of the conspirators. For the source, see North's Plutarch, 
quoted p. 190. 

1. dreamt : a form now preserved only in colloquial Eng- 
lish. 

2. unlucky: the Folio reads *' unluckily.'* Some would 
read unlikely, charge my phantasy: weigh down (i.e., fill) 
my imagination. 

3. forth of doors : out of doors. 

5ff. This passage is most characteristic of Shakspere's 
method of mingling tragic and comic elements. Here it serves 
as a dramatic relief from the high tension of the previous 
scene. 

12. you i^ere best: an Elizabethan idiom equivalent to 
our *'had better." 

19. bear me a bang : get a blow. The me is the indefinite 
form, without grammatical significance (see note on I. ii. 264). 

41. So the Act ends with a crash, — with Rome in confusion 
and the calamitous consequences of Caesar's death already 
darkening the air. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

This Act passes to a time more than eighteen months after 
that of the preceding events, — in the autumn of the following 
year. 

(Stage directions.) For the source of this account of the meet- 
ing of the Triumvirate, see North's Plutarch, quoted p. 206f. 
Plutarch correctly represented the meeting as occurring on an 
island (in the Reno, nea^ Bologna) ; but Shakspere evidently 
represents it as at Rome. 

1. prlck'd : marked, set down. 

2. Here we have again the method of dramatic compression, 
or representation by miniature ; matters moving more rapidly 
than they could have done in real life, your brother : i.e., 
Paulus. 

5. your sister's son : apparently a mistake, as according 
to Plutarch it was Lucius Caesar, Antony's maternal uncle. 
Some would therefore read : *' You are his sister's son." 

6. damn : condemn (as frequently in the King James 
Version of the New Testament). 

9. charge: weight, burden. 

12. unmeritable : undeserving. Shakspere seems to have 
derived this idea of the character of Lepidus simply from the 
fact that he is so unfamiliar, historically, in comparison with 
Antony and Octavius. 
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14. world divided : i.e., being divided, — the *' absolute" 
construction. 

16. and = and yet. took his voice who : consulted his 
judgment as to who. 

20. to ease ourselves: i.e., to have someone to share the 
blame of our conduct. 

22. business: trisyllabic. 

23. either: a monosyllable, for metrical purposes (like 
ne'er for ne^ier). 

26. empty : hungry, or perhaps unladen. 

28. soldier: trisyllabic. 

30. store : supply. 

32. wind : turn, wheel (said of ahorse). 

34. in some taste : in some degree. 

35. bid for hidden. Compare rid in III. ii. 270. 

37. abjects, orts : ** abjects " meaning castaways^ and 
**orts" fragments. The Folio reads *' objects" for abjects, 
and there is some doubt as to the proper text. For the use of 
** orts " by Shakspere see TroUus and Cressida (V. ii. 168): 

** The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, seraps, the bits and greasy relics," etc. 

38. stal'd : used until stale. 

39. begin his fashion : i. e. , he is like a man who never dis- 
covers a new fashion until others are throwing it aside. 

40. property was already used in Shakspere^ s time for 
things requisite for stage purposes in the theatre. 

42. levying powers : raising a force (army). 
44. our best means stretch' d out. This is the reading 
of the second Folio, that of the first being mutilated (**our 
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ineans stretchM'^ ). The mea«ning is clearly ^* put forth to the 
utmost." 
45. presently : at once. See note on HI. i. 28. 

47. surest answered : most surely met. 

48. at the stake : an Elizabethan figure, taken from the 
sport of '' bear-baiting," when the bear was tied to a stake 
and attacked by dogs. 

49. bay'd about. See note on III. i. 204. 

Scene II. 

Here we again pass over a considerable period of time, to the 
final conflict between the Triumvirate and Brutus and Cassius, 
for which Scene i. was intended only as a preparation. The 
battles occurred in the following year (b.c. 42). The object of 
the present scene is to introduce the quarrel of Brutus and 
Cassius, an incident which, while it has no necessary connec- 
tion with the main events of the drama, brings out the char- 
acters of Brutus and Cassius most perfectly, and at the same 
time emphasizes the troublous situation which appears through- 
out the latter part of the play. For the source of the story of 
the quarrel, see North's Plutarch, quoted jp. 199f. 

(Stage directions.) The army would be represented on the 
Elizabethan stage by a very few soldiers. 

5. his master : Cassius. 

6. ^eets me well: i.e., courteously (or, perhaps, oppor- 
tunely), 

7. in bis own change: i.e., because of some change in 
himself. 

12. regard. See note on III. i. 2^4, 

J4. re99)yQ4 J wforpue^i 
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16. familiar instances : marks of familiarity. 
21. an enforced ceremony: i.e., pretended courtesy, 
assumed from s the sense of duty. 
23. at hand : i.e., when held or guided by the hand. 

26. fall: lower. 

27. Here the stage direction {Low march vnthin) shows that 
Cassius^s troops are heard approaching. 

29. the horse in general : i.e., the body of the cavalry. 

33. Speak the word along. Here the eSect of a large 
army, extending back from the stage into the o'bscure distance, 
is secured by the repeated commands. 

37. Cassius, as usual, is the blunt speaker. 

46. enlarge: we should say "enlarge upon." 

52. This line should perhaps read : *' Lucilius and Titinius, 
guard our door,'' the '' Lucilius" of line 50 being changed to 
** Lucius," 

Scene III. 

This scene is in immediate continuation of the preceding, 
but takes us inside the tent. 

2. noted: stigmatized. Shakspere takes the word from 
North. 

5. slighted off: put off slightingly (Wright). 

8. nice : petty. 

9. The first syllable (metrical) of this line seems to be 
wanting. 

10. condemn'd to have : blameworthy for having. 

11. mart : put in the market, traffic with. 

15. Brutus retorts that, as Cassius says it is only his being 
Brutus that saves him fiy)m revenge, so it is only Cassius' s 
name that preserves hi^ frpm punishment for his corruptibility, 
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21. and not for justice: i.e., who was such a yillain as 
to have any other motive than justice ? 

25. mighty space. The thought seems to be that of a 
great estate sold by its hereditary owner. 

28. bait. See note on sc. i. 48. Apparently an allusion to 
the dog just referred to by Brutus. 

35. Urge : press me on (to indignation). 

36 . health : well-being. There is no humorous suggestion 
in the phrase, as there would be in present use. 

37. slight: insignificant. Cf. sc. i. line 12. 

41. O ye gods: metrically, these three syllables fill the 
time of two. 

44. budge : stir, flinch. 

45. observe you : show you reverence. 

56. The impulsive Cassius, who began the quarrel, now 
begins to end it. 

59. tempted : tried. See note on I. iii. 53. 

75. indirection : crookedness, dishonesty. 

80. to lock: i.e., as to lock, rascal counters: miser- 
able money. Counters were properly pieces of metal used in 
reckoning accounts. 

84. brought . . . back: i.e., to you. rlv'd. See note on 
I. iii. 6. 

93. alone on Cassius : on Cassius alone. 

95. brav'd: defied (i.e., treated with bravado). 

96. check'd: reproved. 

101. Plutus : the god of wealth. 

107. have scope: i.e., free play. Brutus is now mollified. 

108. shall be humor: i.e., shall be regarded as a mere 
humor or caprice ; or, as the result of your temperament. 
Perhaps we should read hoTior for Immor, 
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111. Who seems to have the personal form from the fact 
that it refers to the person described (i.e., Brutus himself) as 
well as to the word flirU. enforced: forced, plied hard (i.e., 
rubbed or struck). 

115. spoke that : i.e., the words in line 49. 

119. rash humor which etc. : i.e., innate capriciousness. 

122. Coleridge said- ^'I know no part of Shakspere that 
more impresses on me the belief of his genius being super- 
humaa than this scene between Brutus and Cassius.^^ 

130. This incident is introduced directly from North's Plu- 
tarch (see p. 200), where the "poet" is an eccentric philoso- 
pher. The verses were a quotation from Homer, which, it 
will be seen. North rendered into English rhyme. Shakspere 
follows him in this, but improves the verses. 

131. cynic. The word is taken directly from North. Cas- 
sius alluded to the *' Cynic " philosophers. 

134. know: i.e., have regard to. 

135. "What should the wars do: i.e., what have they to 
do with war-time ? jigging : rhyming (said of writers of 
doggerel). 

136. It will be seen that in Plutarch this incident is related 
as occurring in the midst of the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius, 
and happily interrupting it. Shakspere, however, brings 
i!^ in at the end, merely as a light relief from the previous 
tension. 

137. the commanders : the is hypermetrical. 
142. sick of : sick with. 

144. accidental evils : i.e., the natural ill chances of life. 

145. Portia is dead. This news is so brought in as to be a 
shock to the reader, as weU as to Cassius. It emphasizes 
Brutus's self-controlt ^ 
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148. Bcap'd : an equally good form with escaped, in Shak- 
gpere^s time. 

152. have made. The with of the previous line is regarded 
as equivalent to and. 

153. fell distract : became distracted (compare the phrase 
"• fell ill ''). 

163. call in question : i.e., discuss. 

171. proscription and : and is hypermetrical. On pro- 
scription see sc. i. 17. 

182. There is no apparent reason for this contradiction of 
what Brutus has just told Cassius. Perhaps the inconsistency 
is due to some corruption or abbreviation of the text. 

189. once : sometime. 

192. in art : i.e., in acquired ability, or philosophical belief, 
which nevertheless, he says, would be overcome by his pas- 
sionate nature. 

205. along by them : through their country. 

207. new-added: i.e., reinforced. 

210. These people : i.e., with these people. 

211. Under your pardon : the formal apology for inter- 
ruption. We should say : *' With your pardon." 

212. tried the utmost: i.e., we have drawn upon all 
our resources, and if we change at all it must be for the 
worse. 

218. Omitted : i.e., if it is omitted. 

219. bound in shallows. The picture is one of a ship 
unable to cross the bar because of low water, and so confined 
in the shallow harbor. 

222. Brutus^s reasoning, as usual, is admirable, but such as 
to prove disastrous iu practice. 
226. niggar^: !:©•» supply grudgingly (rare as a verb). 
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239. knave: boy. o'erwatched: worn by too mnch 
watching. 
245. raise: i.e., summon you to rise. 

255. a strain: i.e., in a strain. 

256. an't. See note on I. ii. 265. 

260. young bloods: * ^ young fellows. ^V For bloods used 
of persons, compare I. ii. 160. 

262. It was well done : i.e., it was well to do so. 

263. I will not hold thee : i.e., as a slave. 

This charming scene between Brutus and his boy slave is 
one of those ti'ifling yet valuable gleams of tenderness with 
which Shakspere liked to illuminate his darkest scenes. Here 
he is bringing out the gentler elements of Brutus's character. 
As Dowden says : *^ The tenderness of a man who is stem is 
the only tenderness which is wholly delicate and refined." 
The dramatist is also letting gather an atmosphere of sadness, 
In anticipation of the catastrophe. It will be seen by refer- 
snce to North that there was no original for this passage. 

264. (Stage directions.) A song. This was no doubt 
sung on the stage. In many of Shakspere^s plays we have the 
words of such songs givea in full ; here we can only wish 
we knew what it was that Lucius sang. 

266. mace : the symbol of authority carried by an officer. 
Rolfe calls attention to a very similar image used by Spenser, 
when he speaks (in the Faery Qaeene) of Morpheus (Sleep) as 
arresting the company "with leaden mace." 

268. to wake thee : i.e., as to wake thee. 

271. Let me see. In each case the three syllables occupy 
the time of two. 

272. left: left off. 

873» fox ^b© SOUTP^ Pf tl^is passage, see North's Plutarch, 
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quoted p. 191. It will be noticed that Plutarch described the 
ghost simply as Brutus's '*evil spirit," as here in line 280; 
but the dramatic effect is strengthened, and the unity of the 
play made more secure, by representing the spirit as the ghost 
of Caesar, come in revenge. As Dowden observes, *'the ghost 
of Csesar . . . serves as a kind of visible symbol of the vast 
posthumous power of the dictator." The flickering of the 
candle was supposed to give warning of the approach of 
spirits. 

278. stare: i.e., to rise staring, as a frightened spectator 
would. 

285. Now I : i.e., now that I. 

288. false : out of tune. 

304. set on his powers betimes before : i.e., begin the 
movement of his troops in good season, ahead of ns. 

305. The Act ends, as the previous one did, with a sense of 
impending calamity, now brought nearer. 
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ACT V. 

m 

Scene I. 

1. Our hopes are answered. This indicates at once that 
Brutus^s plan of campaign (IV. iii. 201ff.) was just what his 
enemy had been desiring. 

3. regions : trisyllabic. 

4. battles : armies in order of battle. 

5. warn: summon. 

6. demand of them : ask them. 

8ff. could be content etc. : i.e., they would gladly be 
elsewhere, but come down with a show of bravery, being really 
fearful (i.e., afraid). Or, bravery may mean display, as in 
Plutarch : ** For bravery and rich furniture, Brutus's army 
far excelled Caesar's." 

14. sign of battle: i.e., a scarlet coat. See North's Plu- 
tarch, quoted p. 201. 

15. something to be done. The is of the preceding line 
serves also for this. 

16. softly: slowly. 

19. exigent: exigency. 

20. The meaning seems to be : ^* I do not wish to cross 
you, but my will must prevail." 

25. Make forth: i.e., step forth. 

30. In your bad strokes, etc. : i.e., while giving them 
you make a pretence of good words. 
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33. posture . . . are. The verb seems to^be attracted into 
the plural by the proximity of blows. Such a construction, 
now inadmissible, was not rare in Elizabethaa English, pos- 
ture : character, direction. 

34. Hybla : a place in Sicily, famous for bees and honey. 
39. did not so: i.e., gave -no preliminary threat as 

warning. 

44. This line should be read with a pause, equal to one 
syllable, after neck, and a triple ending, — that is, just as it 
would naturally be spoken. 

47. might have mled: i.e., had been allowed to have my 
way. A reference to II. i. 161. 

48. the cause : the real issue. 

49. the proof of it : i.e., the settling of it — in battle. 

50. Look. The i*est of the line is supplied by Octavius's 
action in drawing his sword. 

52. goes up : i.e., back in the sheath. 

55. have added, etc. : i.e., till a second Caesar (Octavius 
himself) has been slaughtered by your traitors^ sword. Have 
is subjunctive. 

59. strain: race. 

60. honorable. Perhaps we should read ^^ honorably ;*' 
but the adjective and the adverb were not always well 
distinguished. 

61. peevish: childish, foolish. 

62. a masker and a reveller. Compare I. ii. 28 and 
203. 

63. Old Cassius still: ^^ choleric and keen of tongue v 
of old" (Wright). 

68. on the hazard : at stake. 

69. Ho: not counted in the metre. 
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71. as : used with expressions of time as a mere expletive, 
as in the modem " as yet." 

74. set: i.e., risk. The reference is to the battle of 
Pharsalia. 

76. held Epicurus strong : i.e., was firmly attached to his 
doctrines. Epicurus taught disbelief in omens and auguries. 

79. Coming from Sardis: i.e., as we came, former: we 
should s&y foremost. 

82. 'Who:, equivalent to and they^ as frequently, con- 
sorted: accompanied. 

86. As: as if. 

91. constantly: i.e., with constancy. 

92. Even so, Lucilius. This gives us the last word of the 
conversation between Brutus and Lucilius, which has been 
carried on, soUo voce, beginning line 69. 

95. incertain : alternative form for uncertain. So we find 
unconstani, ivfortunate, etc. 

96. reason with : consider. 

lOQff. This passage is due to a mistranslation in North^s 
Plutarch. What Plutarch said was, not * I believe in a certain 
rule of philosophy,* but ' I once made, while young and inex- 
perienced, a discourse of a philosophical character, blaming 
Cato,' etc. In both North and Shakspere, therefore, there 
is an inconsistency in Brutus^s remarks on suicide here, which 
is not found in the original. 

104. prevent : anticipate, as formerly. 

105. time of life: i.e., the time allotted for life. 

106. stay: await. 

109. thorough : see note on m. i. 136. 
112. great a mind: i.e., proud. The idea is that ex- 
pressed by the Latin magnanimus. 
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113. After that work supply which, begun: alternative 
form for began. 

Scene II. 

The rest of the play takes place on the very battle-field, where 
we have the conflict brought before us in a series of indirect 
but vivid views, such as were suited to the capabilities of a 
limited stage. Shakspere brings together in these scenes two 
battles which in reality occurred three weeks apart. Regard- 
ing this conflict Merivale says : ** The battle of Philippi, in the 
estimation of the Roman writers, was the most memorable 
conflict in their military annals. The numbers engaged on 
either side far exceed all former experience. Eighty thousand 
legionaries alone were counted on the one side, and perhaps an 
hundred and twenty thousand on the other ^^^ (History of the 
Romans^ vol. iii. p. 163.) 

1. bills: i.e., messages. 

5. gives : will give. 

Scene III. 

2. myself: i.e., I myself. 

4. take it: it seems to refer to the ensign (i.e., the stan- 
dard), although the word has just been used in the sense of t?ie 
bearer of the ensign. 

6. who : equivalent to artd he. 

7. fell to spoil : began to seize upon the spoils. 

8. enclosed: surrounded. 

11. far is perhaps equivalent io further in line 9 ; the com- 
parative was sometimes thus contracted. 
21. thick : not keen, regard : look at. 
25. his compass: its course. 
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29. make to him on the spur: i.e., approach him rapidly 
(sparring their horses). See III. i. 18. 

31. light: alight. 

38. swore thee. See note on II. i. 129. saving of thy 
life : i.e., sparing thy life. The of Is due to the original view 
of the participle as a verbal noun, as though we should read : 
^Hn the saving cf^\ 

43. hilts : singular in meaning. 

45^. 'The dash in this line indicates the moment when Pin- 
darus made the thrust. 

48. Durst I: i.e., if I had dared. Cassius: trisyllabic. 

52. power: army. 

65. success: means simply outcome^ i.e., what had hap- 
pened to me. In Shakspere's time the phrase *'• good success '* 
did not involve a repetition. Later the word was limited to 
a good significance, like such other words as behave, style, etc. 

67. hateful Error. Such a personification was of course 
natural to a Roman. 

68. apt: susceptible, impressionable. 

83. This line is apparently an Alexandrine. 

85. hold thee : wait. 

86. bid : alternative form for hade. 

88. see how I regarded : i.e., how well I loved him. 

89. a Roman's part. As we have seen, this is true to 
the Roman's idea of suicide as an honorable solution of un- 
conquerable problems. In sc. i. 103ff. Shakspere puts into 
Brutus^ s mouth the more modem (Christian) view. Compare 
I. iii. 96. 

90. See note on I. ii. 322. 

94. thou art mighty yet. This may be regarded as the 
summing up of the whole Isust part of the play. 
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96. proper simply intensifies the oum. Csesar^s revenge is 
seen not only in tiie triumph of their enemies, but in the fate 
which leads them to blunder with and finally destroy their 
own fortunes. 

97. CassiuB: trisyllabic. 

101. fellow: i.e., equal, moe: see note on II. i. 72. 

104. ThasBOs: an island in the ^gean, more correctly 

spelled TJiasoa. 

105. funerals: plural in form only (like Latin /unera). 

Scene IV. 

2. "What bastard : i.e., who is such a bastard as not to. 

4. We have here a representation of the ancient style of 
individual championship in battle. 

12. Only I yield : i.e., I yield only. 

13, 14. that : on condition that. He offers money, repre- 
senting himself to be Brutus, in order to delay the pursuit of 
the latter. 

32. is chanced : has happened. 

Scene V. 

2. showed the torch-light. See North's Plutarch, quoted 
p. 204. 

5. Brutus evidently whispers his *' ill request." 
14. That : so that. 

23. beat: for beaten^ i.e., driven, to the pit: i.e., as 
though to the edge of the pit. 

32. thou. Compare with "you" in preceding line, and 
see note on II. iii. 7. Abbott says of this passage ;^ * ^ The 
difference between thou and you is well illustrated by the 
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farewell address by Brutus to his schoolfellow Volumnius, 
and his servant Strato." (Gr. 232.) 
35. but he was true: i.e., who was not true. 

45. good respeot. See note on I. ii. 69. 

46. smatoh: smack. 

50. now be still. The idea seems to be that Csesar^s 
spirit may now rest, his revenge being complete. 
56. Only Brutus could overcome Brutus. 

59. Lucilius' saying. See sc. iv. 22. 

60. entertain them: i.e., take them into my service. 

62. prefer: turn me over, probably including the idea of 
recommend^ which the word sometimes means. 

70. that: what. 

71. general honest thought etc. : a loosely constructed 
sentence. The meaning is : '* thought directed generally — 
impartially — to the common good of all." Compare Brutus's 
account of his own motives, in II. i. 11, 12. 

72. made: became (as we say ^^make one of the party**). 

73. elements : a reference to the original conception of the 
body as made up of the four elements. Here Shaksi)ere pays 
his highest tribute to the character who is in a sense the moral 
hero of the play. It is interesting to compare with Antony's 
eulogy a similar passage from Ben Jonson's Cynthia'8 Revels, 
which was written about the same time as Julius Ccesar : 
** A creature of a most perfect and divine temper ; one in whom 
the humors and elements are peaceably met, without emulation 
of precedency ; he is neither too fantastically melancholy, too 
slowly phlegmatic, too lightly sanguine, or too rashly choleric ; 
but in all so composed and ordered, as it is clear Nature went 
about '^ome full work, she did more than make a man when 
she made him.*' 
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76. use: treat. 

79. ordered: disposed of. 

n. part: share, diTide. 

Shakgpere liked to conclude even a complete tngedy with a 
•oene or suggestion of peace, not leaiing the reader merely 
depressed by the catastrophe, but calling attenticm to the g^eam 
of hope Yisible above it. 
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The appended extracts from North's translation of 
Plutarch are those evidently used by Shakspere in Julius 
Ccesar, They are reproduced from Professor Skeat^s 
Shakespeare's Plutarch^ the spelling and punctuation hay- 
ing been modernized. 

Following the extracts is a table showing the parallel 
passages in the play, so that any two such passages can 
be readily compared. By the aid of this table, too, one 
may see what parts of the play have no parallel in the 
source, and are therefore presumably entirely original 
with Shakspere. But it should be remembered that many 
passages in Plutarch were used, not in the forming of 
direct parallels, but in the general makeup of scenes or 
incidents in the play. On the other hand, of course, pas- 
sages in the play which have their origin in Plutarch are 
often worked out by the dramatist with a fullness that is 
purely Shaksperean. Of this class the great examples are 
the orations of Brutus and Antony to the populace. 

Incidents related by Plutarch in more than one Life are 
included only once, unless the second account contains 
additional details which were used by Shakspere. 

181 
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From the Life of Julius Caesar. 

But the chief est cause that made him mortally hated was the 
covetous desire he had to be called king : which first gave the 
people just cause, and next his secret enemies honest color, to 
bear him ill-will. . . . When they had decreed divers honors 
for him in the Senate, the Consuls and Praetors, accompanied 
with the whole assembly of the Senate, went unto him in the 
market-place, where he was set by the pulpit for orations, to teU 
him what honors they had decreed for him in his absence. 
But he, sitting still in his majesty, disdaining to rise up unto 

10 them when they came in, as if they had been private men, 
answered them that his honors had more need to be cut off 
than enlarged. This did not only offend the Senate but the 
common people also, to see that he should so lightly esteem of 
the magistrates of the commonwealth : insomuch as every man 
that might lawfully go his way departed thence very sorrow- 
fully. Thereupon also Caesar rising departed home to his 
house, and tearing open his doublet-collar, making his neck 
bare, he cried aloud to his friends that his throat was ready 
to offer to any man that would come and cut it. Notwith- 

20 standing it is reported that afterwards, to excuse his folly, he 
imputed it to his disease, saying that their wits are not per- 
fect which have this disease of the falling evil : when standing 
on their feet they speak to the common people, but are soon 
troubled with a trembling of their body, and a sudden dimness 
and giddiness. 

. . . Besides these occasions and offences, there followed 
also his shame and reproach, abusing the tribunes of the 
people in this sort. At that time the feast Lupercalia was 
celebrated, the which in old time men say was the feast of 
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shepherds or herdmen, and is much like unto the feast of the 30 
LycaBans in Arcadia. But howsoever it is, that day there are 
divers noblemen's sons, young men, (and some of them magis- 
trates themselves that govern then), which run naked through 
the city, striking in sport them they meet in their way with 
leather thongs, hair and all on, to make them give place. And 
many noblewomen and gentlewomen also go of purpose to 
stand in their way, and do put forth their hands to be stricken, 
as scholars hold them out to their schoolmaster to be stricken 
with the ferula : persuading themselves that, being with 
child, they shall have good delivery ; and so, being barren, that 40 
it will make them to conceive with child. Caesar sat to behold 
that sport upon the pulpit for orations, in a chair of gold, 
apparelled in triumphant manner. Antonius, who was consul 
at that time, was one of them that ran this holy course. So 
when he came into the market-place, the people made a lane 
for him to run at liberty, and he came to Caesar, and presented 
him a diadem wreathed about with laurel. Whereupon there 
rose a certain cry of rejoicing, not very great, done only by a 
few appointed for the purpose. But when Caesar refused the 
diadem, then all the people together made an outcry of joy. 50 
Then Antonius offering it him again, there was a second shout 
of joy, but yet of a few. But when Caesar refused it again the 
second time, then all the whole people shouted. Caesar having 
made this proof, found that the people did not like of it, and 
thereupon rose out of his chair, and commanded the crown to 
be carried unto Jupiter in the Capitol. 

After that there were set up images of Caesar in the city, 
with diadems upon their heads like kings. Those the two 
tribunes, Flavins and MaruUus, went and pulled down, and 
furthermore, meeting with them that first saluted Caesar as eo 
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king, they committed them to prison. . . . CsBsar was so 
offended withal, that he deprived Marullus and Flavins of 
their tribuneships, and accusing them, he spake also against 
the people, and called them Bruti and Cumani, to wit, beasts 
and fools. 

Hereupon the people went straight unto Marcus Brutus, who 
from his father came of the tirst Brutus, and by his mother of 
the house of the Servilians, a noble house as any was in Rome, 
and was also nephew and son-in-law of Marcus Cato. Not- 

70 withstanding, the great honors and favor Caesar showed unto 
him kept him back that of himself alone he did not conspire 
nor consent to depose him of his kingdom. . . . No\v they 
that desired change, and wished Brutus only their prince and 
governor above all other, they durst not come to him them- 
selves to tell him what they would have him do, but in the 
night did cast sundry papers into the praetor's seat, where ha 
gave audience, and the most of them to this effect : *' Thou 
sleepest, Brutus, and art not Brutus indeed.'* Cassius, find- 
ing Brutus' ambition stirred up the more by these seditious 

80 bills, did prick him forward and egg him on the more,- for a 
private quarrel he had conceived against Caesar. . . . Caesar 
also had Cassius in great jealousy, and suspected him much : 
whereupon he said on a time to his friends, ** What will 
Cassius do, think ye? I like not his pale looks." Another 
time when Caesar's friends complained unto him of Antonius 
and Dolabella, that they pretended some mischief towards 
him, he answered them again, **As for those fat men and 
smooth-combed heads," quoth he, ** I never reckon of them ; 
but these pale-visaged and carrion-lean people, I fear them 

90 most," meaning Brutus and Cassius. 

Certainly destiny may easier be foreseen than avoided, con- 
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sidering the stxange and wonderful signs that were said to 
be seen before CsBsar^s death. For, touching the fires in the 
element, and spirits running up and down in the night, and ' 
also the solitary birds to be seen at noondays sitting in the great 
market-place, are not all these signs perhaps worth the not- 
ing, in such a wonderful chance as happened ? But Strabo the 
philosopher writeth that divers men were seen going lip and 
down in fire : and furthermore, that there was a slave of the 
soldiers that did cast a marvellous burning flame out of his lOO 
hand, insomuch as they that saw it thought he had been 
burnt ; but when the fire was out, it was found he had no hurt. 
Caesar himself also doing sacrifice unto the gods, found that one 
of the beasts which was sacrificed had no heart : and that was 
a strange thing in nature, how a beast could live without a 
heart. 

Furthermore there was a certain soothsayer that had given 
CsBsar warning long time afore, to take heed of the day of the 
Ides of March (which is the fifteenth of the month), for 
on that day he should be in great danger. That day being no 
come, Csesar going unto the senate-house, and speaking mer- 
rily imto the soothsayer, told him, ^^The Ides of March be 
come." **So they be," softly answered the soothsayer, **but 
yet are they not past." . . . Then going to bed, ... all the 
windows and doors of his chamber flying open, the noise awoke 
him, and made him afraid when he saw such light : but more, 
when he heard his wife Calpumia, being fast asleep, weep and 
sigh, and put forth many fumbling lamentable speeches : for 
she dreamed that Caesar was slain, and that she had him in her 
arms. . . . Insomuch that, Caesar rising in the morning, she 120 
prayed him, if it were possible, not to go out of the doors that 
day, but to adjourn the session of the Senate until another 
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day. And if that he made no reckoning of her dream, yet 
that he would search further of the soottisayers by their sacri- 
fices, to know what should happen him that day. Thereby 
it seemed that Csesar likewise did fear or suspect somewhat, 
because his wife Calpumia until that time was never given to 
any fear and superstition, and that then he saw her so troubled 
in mind with this dream she had. But much more afterwards, 

130 when the soothsayers having sacrificed many beasts one after 
another, told him that none did like them : then be determined 
to send Antonius to adjourn the session of the Senate. 

But in the mean time came Decius Brutus, surnamed Albinus, 
in whom Caesar put such coufidence that in his last will and 
testament he had appointed him to be his next heir, and yet 
was of the conspiracy with Cassius and Brutus : he, feariug 
that if Caesar did adjourn the session that day, the conspiracy 
would be betrayed, laughed at the soothsayers, and reproved 
Caesar, saying that he gave the Senate occasion to mislike 

140 with him, and that they might thiuk he mocked them, consid- 
ering that by his commandment they were assembled, and that 
they were ready willingly to grant him all things, and to pro- 
claim him king of all his provinces of the Empire of Rome out 
of Italy, and that he should wear his diadem in all other 
places both by sea and laud. And furthermore, that if any 
man should tell them from him they should depart for that 
present time, and return again when Caipurnia should have 
better dreams, what would his enemies and ill-willers say, and 
how could they like of his friends' words ? . . . Therewithal 

150 he took Caesar by the hand and brought him out of his house. 
. . . And one Artemidorus also, bom in the isle of Gnidos, a 
doctor of rhetoric in the Greek tongue, who by means of his 
profession was very familiar with certain of Brutus' con- 
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federates, and therefore knew the most part of all their 
practices against Ceesar, came and brought him a little bill, 
written with his own hand, of all that he meant to tell him. 
He, marking how Csesar received all the supplications that 
were offered him, and that he gave them straight to his men 
that were about him, pressed nearer to him, and said : *^ Caesar, 
read this memorial to yourself, and that quickly, for they be leo 
matters of great weight, and touch you nearly." Caesar took 
it of him, but could never read it, though he many times 
attempted it, for the number of people that did salute him : but 
holding it still in his hand, keeping it to himself, went on 
withal into the senate-house. . . . 

For these things, they may seem to come by chance; but 
the place where the murder was prepared, and where the 
Senate were assembled, and where also there stood up an 
image of Pompey dedicated by himself amongst other orna- 
ments which he gave unto the theatre, all these were manifest 170 
proofs that it was the ordinance of some god that made this 
treason to be executed, specially in that very place. . . . 

Now Antonius, that was a faithful friend to Caesar, and a 
valiant man besides of his hands, him Decius Brutus Albinus 
entertained out of the senate-house, having begun a long tale 
of set purpose. So Caesar coming into the house, all the 
Senate stood up on their feet to do him honor. Then part of 
Brutus' company and confederates stood round about Caesar's 
chair, and part of them also came towards him, as though 
they made suit with Metellus Cimber, to call home his brother 180 
again from banishment : and thus prosecuting still their suit, 
they followed Caesar till he was set in his chair. Who deny- 
ing their petitions, and being offended with them one after 
another, because the more they were denied the more they 
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pressed upon him and were the eamester with him, Metellus 
at length, taking his gown with both his hands, pulled it 
over his neck, which was the sign given the confederates to 
set upon him. Then Casca, behind him, strake him in the 
neck with his sword ; howbeit the wound was not great nor 

190 mortal, because it seemed the fear of such a devilish attempt 
did amaze him and take his strength from him, that he killed 
him not at the first blow. But Ceesar, turning straight unto 
him, caught hold of his sword and held it hard ; and they both 
cried out, Csesar in Latin : *^ O vile traitor Casca, what doest 
thou ?" and Casca, in Greek, to his brother, "Brother, help 
me." At the beginning of this stir, they that were present, 
not knowing of the conspiracy, were so amazed with the hor- 
rible sight they saw, they had no power to fly, neither to help 
him, nor so much as once to make an outcry. They on the 

200 other side that had conspired his death compassed him in on 
eveiy side with their swords drawn in their hands, that Caesar 
turned him nowhere but he was stricken at by some, and still 
had naked swords in his face, and was hackled and mangled 
among them, as a wild beast taken of hunters. . . . Men 
report also, that Caesar did still defend himself against the 
rest, running every way with his body : but when he saw 
Brutus with his sword drawn in his hand, then he pulled his 
gown over his head, and made no more resistance, and was 
driven either casually or purposedly, by the counsel of the 

210 conspirators, against the base whereupon Pompey's image 
stood, which ran all of a gore blood till he was slain. Thus it 
seemed that the image took just revenge of Pompey's enemy, 
being thrown down on the ground at his feet, and yielding up 
the ghost there, for the number of wounds he had upon 
him. . . . 
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When Csesar was slain, the Senate (though Brutus stood 
in the midst among them, as though he would have said 
something touching this fact) presently ran out of the 
house, and flying, filled all the city with marvellous fear and 
tumult. Insomuch as some did shut to the doors, others for- 220 
sook their shops and warehouses, and others ran to the place 
to see what the matter was : and others also that had seen it 
ran home to their houses again. . . . Brutus and his confed- 
erates on the other side, being yet hot with this murder they 
had committed, having their swords drawn in their hands, 
came all in a troop together out of the Senate and went into 
the market-place, not as men that made countenance to fly, 
but otherwise boldly holding up their heads like men of 
courage, and called to the people to defend their liberty, and 
stayed to speak with every great personage whom they met in 230 
their way. 

. . . The next morning, Brutus and his confederates came 
into the market-place to speak unto the people, who gave them 
such audience that it seemed they neither greatly reproved nor 
allowed the fact : for by their great silence they showed that 
they were sorry for CsBsar's death, and also that they did rev- 
erence Brutus. Now the Senate granted general pardon for 
all that was past ; and, to pacify every man, ordained besides 
that Csesar^s funerals should be honored as a god, and estab- 
lished all things that he had done, and gave certain provinces 240 
also and convenient honors unto Brutus and his confederates, 
whereby every man thought all things were brought to good 
peace and quietness again. But when they had opened 
Csesar^s testament, and found a liberal legacy of money 
bequeathed unto every citizen of Rome, and that they saw his 
body (which was brought into the market-place) all bemangled 
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with gashes of swords, then there was no order to keep the 
multitude and common people quiet, but they plucked up 
forms, tables, and stools, and laid them all about the body ; 

260 and setting them afire, burnt the corse. Then when the fire 
was well kindled, they took the fire-brands, and went imto 
their houses that had slain CsBsar, to set them afire. Others 
also ran up and down the city to see if they could meet with 
any of them, to cut them in pieces : how belt they could meet 
with never a man of them, because they had locked themselves 
up safely in their houses. 

There was one of Csesar^s friends called Ginna, that had a 
marvellous strange and terrible dream the night before. He 
dreamed that Csesar bade him to supper, and that he refused, 

2ao and would not go : then, that Caesar took him by the hand, 
and led him against his will. Now Cinna, hearing at that 
time that they burnt Caesar's body in the market-place, not- 
withstanding that he feared his dream, and had an ague on 
him besides, he went into the market-place to honor his fune- 
rals. When he came thither, one of the mean sort asked him 
what his name was? He was straight called by his name. 
The first man told it to another, and that other unto 
another, so that it ran straight through them all that he 
was one of them that murdered Caesar : ( for indeed, one 

270 of the traitors to Caesar was also called Cinna as himself) 
wherefore taking him for Cinua the murderer, they fell 
upon him with such fury that they presently despatched 
him in the market-place. This stir and fury made Brutus and 
Cassius more afraid than of all that was past, and therefore 
within few days after they departed out of Rome. ... 

Caesar died at six and fifty years of age, and Pompey also 
lived not passing four years more than he. So he reaped no 
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other fruit of all his reign and dominion, which he had so 
vehemently desired all his life and pursued with such extreme 
danger, but a vain name only and a superficial glory, that pro- 280 
cured him the envy and hatred of his country. But his great 
prosperity and good fortune that favored him all his lifetime, 
did continue afterwards in the revenge of his death, pursuing 
the murderers both by sea and land, till they had not left a 
man more to be executed, of all them that were actors or coun- 
sellors in the conspiracy of his death. Furthermore, of all the 
chances that happen unto men upon the earth, that which 
qame to Cassius above all other is most to be wondered at : 
for he, being overcome in battle at the journey of Philippes, 
slew himself with the same sword with the which he strake 290 
v/rosar. ... 

But above all, the ghost that appeared unto Brutus showed 
plainly that the gods were offended with the murder of CsBsar. 
The vision was thus : Brutus being ready to pfkss -over his 
army from the city of Abydos to the other coast lying directly 
against it, slept every night (as his manner was) in his tent ; 
and being yet awake, thinking of his affairs (for by report he 
was as careful a captain and lived with as little sleep as ever 
man did) he thought he heard a noise at his tent-door, and 
looking towards the light of the lamp that waxed very dim, he 300 
saw a horrible vision of a man, of a wondei*ful greatness and 
dreadful look, which at first made him marvellously afraid. 
But when he saw that it did him no hurt, but stood by his 
bedside and said nothing, at length he asked him what he was. 
The image answered him : " I am thy ill angel, Brutus, and 
thou Shalt see me by the city of Philippes.*' Then Bmtus 
replied again, and said, ** Well, I shall see thee then." There- 
withal the spirit presently vanished from him. After that 
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time Brutus, being in battle neax unto the city of Philippes, 
310 against Antonius and Octavius Ciesar, at tlie first battle he won 
the victory, and oyerthrowing all them that withstood him, he 
drave them into young Csesar's camp, which he took. The 
second battle being at hand, this spirit appeared again unto 
him, but spake never a word. Thereupon Brutus, knowing 
that he should die, did put himself to all hazard in battle, but 
yet fitting could not be slain. So seeing his men put to flight 
and overthrown, he ran unto a little rock not far off, and 
there setting his sword^s point to his breast, fell upon it and 
slew himself ; but yet, as it is reported, with the help of his 
320 friend that despatched him. 

From the Life of Marcus Brutus. 

Surely (in my opinion) I am persuaded that Brutus might 
indeed have come to have been the chiefest man of Rome, if 
he could have contented himself for a time to have been next 
unto Osesar, and to have suffered his glory and authority, 
which he had gotten by his great victories, to consume with 
time. But Cassius, being a choleric man, and hating Caesar 
privately more than he did the tyranny openly, he incensed 
Brutus against him. It is also reported that Brutus could 
evil away with the tyranny, and that Cassius hated the tyrant, 
330 making many complaints of the injuries he had done him. . . . 
But for Brutus, his friends and countrymen, both by divers 
procurements and sundry rumors of the city, and by many 
bills also, did openly call and procure him to do that he did. 
For under the image of his ancestor Junius Brutus (that drave 
the kings out of Rome) they wrote : ^'0, that it pleased the 
gods thou wert now alive, Brutus 1 '' and again, ** that thou 
wert here among us now 1 '^ His tribunal or chair, where he 
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gave audience during the time he was Pr»toT, was full of 
such bills: *^ Brutus, thou art asleep, and art not Brutus 
indeed." ... 340 

Now when Cassius felt his friends, and did stir them up 
against Caesar, they all agreed, and promised to take part with 
him, so Brutus were the chief of their conspiracy. For they 
told him that so high an enterprise and attempt as that, did 
not so much require men of manhood and courage to draw 
their swords, as it stood them upon to have a man of such esti- 
mation as Brutus, to make every man boldly think that by his 
only presence the fact were holy and just. • . . Therefore 
Cassius, considering this matter with himself, did first of all 
speak to Brutus, since they grew strange together for the suit SGO 
they had for the prsBtorship. ... 

Now amongst Pompey's friends there was one called Caius 
Ligarius, who had been accused unto Csesar for taking part 
with Pompey, and C»sar discharged him. But Ligarius 
thanked not CsBsar so much for his discharge, as he was 
offended with him for that he was brought in danger by his 
tyrannical power; and therefore in his heart he was always 
his mortal enemy, and was besides very familiar with Brutus, 
who went to see him being sick in Ms bed, and said unto him : 
^^ Ligarius, in what a time art thou sick ? ^' Ligarius rising up aeo 
in his bed, and taking him by the right hand, said unto him : 
'•*• Brutus," said he, ^* if thou hast any great enterprise in hand 
worthy of thyself, I am whole. ^' 

After that time they began to feel all their acquaintance 
whom they trusted, and laid their heads together, consulting 
upon it, and did not only pick out their friends, but all those 
also whom they thought stout enough to attempt any desperate 
matter, and that were not afraid to lose their lives. For this 
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cause they durst not acquaint Cicero with their conspiracy, 
870 although he was a man whom they loved dearly, and trusted 
best : for they were afraid that he being a coward by nature, 
and age also having increased his fear, he would quite turn 
and alter all their purpose, and quench the heat of their enter- 
prise. . . . Furthermore, the only name and great calling of 
Brutus did bring on the most of them to give consent to this 
conspiracy : who having never taken oaths together, nor taken 
or given any caution or assurance, nor binding themselves one 
to another by any religious oaths, they all kept the matter so 
secret to themselves, and could so cunningly handle it, that 
880 notwithstanding the gods did reveal it by manifest signs and 
tokens from above, and by predictions of sacrifices, yet all this 
would not be believed. 

Now Brutus, . . . weighing with himself the greatness of 
the danger, ^hen he was out of his house, he did so frame and 
fashion his countenance and looks that no man could discern 
he had anything to trouble his mind. But when night came 
that he was in his own house, then he was clean changed : 
for either care did wake him against his will when he would 
have slept, or else oftentimes of himself he fell into such deep 
890 thoughts of this enterprise, casting in his mind all the dangers 
that might happen, that his wife, lying by him, found that 
there was some marvellous great matter that troubled his 
mind. . . . 

His wife Portia . . . was the daughter of Cato. . . . This 
young lady, being excellently well seen in philosophy, loving 
her husband well, and being of a noble courage, as she was 
also wise : because she would not ask her husband what 
he ailed before she had made some proof by herself, she took 
a little razor, such as barbers occupy to pare men^s nails, and. 
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causing her maids and women to go out of her chamber, gave 400 
herself a great gash withal in her thigh, that she was straight 
all of a gore blood: and incontinently after a vehement fever 
took her, by reason of the pain of her woimd. Then perceiv- 
ing her husband was marvellously out of quiet, and that he 
could take no rest, even in her greatest pain of all she spake 
in this sort unto him : "I being, O Brutus," said she, "the 
daughter of Cato, was married unto thee ; not to be thy bed- 
fellow and companion at bed and board only, like a harlot, but 
to be partaker also with thee of thy good and evil fortune. . . . 
I confess that a woman^s wit commonly is too weak to keep a 410 
secret safely : but yet, Brutus, good education and the com- 
pany of virtuous men have some power to reform the defect of 
nature. And for myself, I have this benefit moreover, that I 
am the daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutus. This notwith- 
standing, I did not trust to any of these things before, until 
that now I have found by experience that no pain or grief 
whatsoever can overcome me." With those words she showed 
him her wound on her thigh, and told him what she had done 
to prove herself. Brutus was amazed to hear what she said 
unto him, and lifting up his hands to heaven, he besought the 420 
gods to give him the grace he might bring his enterprise to so 
good pass, that he might be found a husband worthy of so 
noble a wife as Portia : so he then did comfort her the best 
he could. . . . 

So when the day was come, Brutus went out of his house 
with a dagger by his side under his long gown, that nobody 
saw nor knew but his wife only. The other conspirators were 
all assembled at Cassius' house ; . . . and from thence they 
came all in a troop together unto Pompey's porch, looking 
that Caesar would straight come thither. ... By chance there 430 
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fell out many misfortunes unto them, which was enough to 
have marred the enterprise. The first and chief est was CsBsar's 
long tarrying, who came very late to the Senate. . . . Popil- 
ius LsBna, after he had saluted Brutus and Oassius more 
friendly than he was wont to do, he rounded softly in their 
ears, and told them : ^^ I pray the gods you may go through 
with that you have taken in hand ; but withal, despatch, I 
rede you, for your enterprise is bewrayed." When he had 
said, he presently departed from them, and left them both 

i40 afraid that their conspiracy would out. . . . When CsBsar 
came out of his litter, Fopllius LsBna . . . went unto CsBsar, 
and kept him a long time with a talk. . . . And immediately 
after Lsena went from C»sar, and kissed his hand; which 
showed plainly that it was for some matter concerning himself 
that he had held him so long in talk. 

Now all the senators being entered first into this place or 
chapter-house where the council should be kept, all the other 
conspirators straight stood about Caesar^ s chair, as if they had 
had something to say to him. ... So when he was set, the con- 

460 spirators flocked about him, and among them they presented 
one TuUius Cimber, who made humble suit for the calling 
home again of his brother that was banished They all made 
as though they were intercessors for him, and took Caesar by 
the hands, and kissed his head and breast. CsBsar at the 
first simply refused their kindness and entreaties ; but after- 
wards, i)erceiving they still pressed on him, he violently thrust 
them from him. Then Cimber with both his hands plucked 
Caesar's gown over his shoulders, and Casca, that stood behind 
him, drew his dagger first and strake Caesar upon the shoulder, 

400 but gave him no great wound. ... So divers running on a 
heap together to fly upon Caesar, he, looking about him to 
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have fled, saw Brutus with a sword drawn in his hand ready 
to strike at him ; then he leit Casca*s hand go, and casting his 
gown over his face, suffered every man to strike at him that 
would. . . . 

Caesar being slain in this manner, Brutus, standing in the 
midst of the house, would have spoken, and stayed the other 
senators that were not of the conspiracy, to have told them 
the reason why they had done this fact. But they, as men 
both afraid and amazed, fled one upon another's neck in 470 
haste to get out at the door, and no man followed them. For 
it was set down and agreed between them, that they should 
kill no man but Csesar only, and should entreat all the rest to 
look to defend their liberty. All the conspirators but Brutus, 
determining upon this matter, thought it good also to kill 
Antonius, because he was a wicked man, and that in nature 
favored tyranny. . . . But Brutus would not agree to it. 
First, for that he said it was not honest. Secondly, because 
he told them there was hope of change in him. . . . 

A great number of men being assembled together one after 480 
another, Brutus made an oration unto them, to win the favor 
of the people, and to justify that they had done. All those 
that were by said they had done well, and cried unto them 
that they should boldly come down from the Capitol. . . . 
Brutus went foremost, very honorably compassed in round 
about with the noblest men of the city, which brought him 
from the Capitol, through the market-place, to the pulpit for 
orations. When the people saw him in the pulpit, although 
they were a multitude of rakehells of all sorts, and had a 
good will to make some stir, yet being ashamed to do it, for 490 
the reverence they bare unto Brutus, they kept silence to hear 
what he would say. When Brutus began to speak, they gave 
him quiet audience. . . . 
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And Antonius the Consul, to put them in heart that were in 
the Capitol, sent them his son for. a pledge. Upon this assur- 
ance, Brutus and his companions came down from the Ci^itol, 
where every man saluted and embraced each other ; among 
the which Antonius himself did bid Cassius to supper to him, 
and Lepidus also bade Brutus ; and so one bade another, as 

600 they had friendship and acquaintance together. 

The next day following, the Senate, being called again to 
council, did first of all commend Antonius ; . . . then they also 
gave Brutus and his consorts great praises. . . . When this 
was done, they came to talk of Caesar's will and testament and 
of his funerals and tomb. Then Antonius, thinking good his 
testament should be read openly, and also that his body should 
be honorably buried, . . . Cassius stoutly spake against it. 
But Brutus went with the motion, and agreed unto it ; . . . 
which indeed marred all. For first of all, when Caesar's testa- 

510 ment was openly read among them, whereby it appeared that 
he bequeathed unto every citizen of Rome 75 drachmas a man, 
and that he left his gardens and arbors unto the people, which 
he had on this side of the river Tiber, . . . the people then 
loved him, and were marvellous sorry for him. Afterwards, 
when Caesar's body was brought into the market-place, Anto- 
nius making his funeral oration in praise of the dead, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom of Rome, and perceiving that his 
words moved the common people to compassion, he framed 
his eloquence to make their hearts yearn the more ; and taking 

520 Caesar'js gown all bloody in his hand, he laid it open to the 
sight of them all, showing what a number of cuts and holes it 
had upon it. Therewithal the people fell presently into such a 
rage and mutiny, that there was no more order kept amongst 
the common people. For some of them cried out, ^^ Kill the 
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murderers ! '' Otiiers plucked up forms, tables and stalls about 
the market-place, . . . and haying laid them all on a heap 
together, they set them on fire, and thereupon did put the body 
of Caesar, and burnt it in the midst of the most holy places. 
And furthermore, when the fire was throughly kindled, some 
here, some there, took burning firebrands, and ran with them 630 
to the murderers* houses that killed him, to set them on fire. 

. . . After that, these three, Octavius Caesar, Antonius, and 
Lepidus, made an agreement between themselves, and by those 
articles divided the provinces belonging to the empire of Rome 
among themselves, and did set up bills of proscription and out- 
lawry, condemning two hundred of the noblest men of Rome 
to suffer death, and among that number Cicero was one. 

. . . About that time Brutus sent to pray Cassius to come 
to the city of Sardis, and so he did. . . . Now as it commonly 
happened in great affairs between two persons, both of them 640 
having many friends and so many captains under them, there 
ran tales and complaints betwixt them. Therefore, before 
they fell in hand with any other matter, they went into a little 
chamber together, and bade every man avoid, and did shut the 
doors to them. Then they began to pour out their complaints 
one to the other, and grew hot and loud, earnestly accusing 
one another, and at length fell both a-weeping. Their friends 
that were without the chamber, hearing them loud within, and 
angry between themselves, they were both amazed aud afraid 
also, lest it would grow to further matter : but yet they were 660 
commanded that no man should come to them. Notwithstand- • 
ing, one Marcus Phaonius, that had been a friend and a fol- 
lower of Cato while he lived, and took upon him to counterfeit 
a philosopher, not with wisdom and discretion, but with a cer- 
tain bedlam and frantic motion: he would* needs come into 
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the chamber, though the men offered to keep him out. . . . 
This Phaonius at that time, in despite of the door-keepers, 
came into the chamber, and with a certain scoffing and mock- 
ing gesture, which he counterfeited on purpose, he rehearsed 
660 the verses which old Nestor said in Homer : 

** My lords, I pray you hearken both to me, 
For I have seen mo yean than suchie three." 

Cassius fen a-laughing at him : but Brutus thrust him out of 
the chamber, and called him dog, and counterfeit Cynio. 
Howbeit his coming in brake their strife at that time, and so 
they left each other. . . . 

The next day after, Brutus, upon complaint of the Sardians, 
did condemn and note Lucius Pella for a defamed person, that 
had been a pr»tor of the Romans, and whom Brutus had 

670 given charge unto, for that he was accused and convicted of 
robbery and pilfrey in his office. This judgment much mis- 
liked Cassius ; . . . and therefore he greatly reproved Brutus, 
for that he would show himself so strait and severe, in such a 
time as was meeter to bear a little than to take things at the 
worst. Brutus in contrary manner answered, that he should 
remember the Ides of March, at which time they slew Julius 
Cadsar, who neither pilled nor polled the country, but only 
was a favorer and suborner of all them that did rob and spoil, 
by his countenance and authority. . . . 

680 . . > When they raised their camp, there came two eagles 
• that, flying with a marvellous force, lighted upon two of the 
foremost ensigns, and always followed the soldiers, which gave 
them meat and fed them, until they came near to the city of 
Philippes: and there, one day only before the battle, they 
both flew away. . . . And yet further, there was seen a mar- 
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yellous number of fowls of prey, that feed upon dead carcasses : 
. . . the which began somewhat to alter Cassius* mind from 
Epicurus* opinions, and had put the soldiers also in a mar- 
vellous fear. Thereupon Cassius was of opinion not to try this 
war at one battle, but rather to delay time, and to draw it out 690 
in length, considering that they were the stronger in money, 
and the weaker in men and armor. But Brutus, in contrary 
manner, did always before, and at that time also, desire noth- 
ing more than to put all to the hazard of battle, as soon as 
might be possible. . . . Thereupon it was presently deter- 
mined they should fight battle the next day. . . . 

Touching Cassius, Messala reporteth that he supped by him- 
self in his tent with a few of his friends, and that all supper-time 
he looked very sadly, and was fullof thoughts, although it 
was against his nature : and that after supper he took him by 600 
the hand, and holding him fast (in token of kindness, as his 
manner was) told him in Greek : ** Messala, I protest unto thee, 
and make thee my witness, that I am compelled against my 
mind and will (as Pompey the Great was) to jeopard the 
liberty of our country to the hazard of a battle. And yet we 
must be lively, and of good courage.*' . . . Having spoken 
these last words unto him, he bade him farewell, and willed 
him to come to supper to him the next night following, because 
it was his birthday. 

The next morning, by break of day, the signal of battle was 6io 
set out in Brutus' and Cassius' camp, which was an arming 
scarlet coat : and both the chieftains spake together in the 
midst of their armies. There Cassius began to speak first, and 
said : ^* The gods grant us, O Brutus, that this day we may 
win the field, and ever after to live all the rest of our life 
quietly one with another. But sith the gods have so ordained 
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It, thai the greatest and chiefest things amongst men are most 
imoertain, and that il the battle fall oat otherwise to-day than 
we wish or look for, we shall haidly meet again, what art 

120 thoa then determined to do, to fly, or die? ** Brutus answered 
him, being yet but a yonng man, and not over greatly ex- 
perienced in the world : ^^ I tmst (I know not how) a certain 
rule of philosophy, by the which I did greatly blame and re- 
prove Cato for killing himself, as being no lawful nor godly act, 
touching the gods, nor concerning men, valiant ; not to give 
place and yield to divine providence, and not constantly and 
patiently to take whatsoever it pleaseth him to send us, but to 
draw back and fly : but being now in the midst of the danger, 
I am of a contrary mind. For if it be not the will of God that 

eao this battle fall out fortunate for us, I will look no more for 
hope, neither seek to make any new supply for war again, but 
will rid me of this miserable world, and content me with my 
fortune. For I gave up my life for my country in the Ides of 
March, for the which I shall live in another more glorious 
world. *^ Cassius fell a-laughing to hear what he said, and em- 
bracing him, ^* Come on then,^' said he, **let us go and charge 
our enemies with this mind. For either we shall conquer, or 
we shall not need to fear the conquerors.** 
. . . Cassius himself was at length compelled to fly, with a 

640 few about him, unto a little hill, from whence they might 
easily see what was done in the plain : howbeit Cassius himself 
saw nothing, for his sight was very bad, saving that he saw 
(and yet with much ado) how the enemies spoiled his camp 
before his eyes. He also saw a great troop of horsemen, whom 
Brutus sent to aid him, and thought that they were his 
enemies that followed him : but yet he sent Titinius, one of 
them that was with him, to go and know what they were. 
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Brutus' liorsemen saw him coining afar off, whom when they 
knew that he was one of Cassius' chiefest friends, they shouted 
out for joy ; and they that were familiarly acquainted with 660 
him lighted from their horses, and went and embraced him. 
The rest compassed him in round about on horseback, with 
songs of victory. . . . But this marred all. For Cassius, 
thinking indeed that Titinius was taken of the enemies, he 
then spake these words : *' Desiring too much to live, I have 
lived to see one of my best friends taken, for my sake, before 
my face." After that, he got into a tent where nobody was, 
and took Pindarus with him, one of his bondsmen whom he 
reserved ever for such a pinch : . . . then, casting his cloak 
over his head, and holding out his bare neck unto Pindarus, he 660 
gave him his head to be stricken off. ... By and by they 
knew the horseman that came towards them, and might see 
Titinius crowned with a garland of triumph, who came before 
with great speed unto Cassius. But when he perceived . . . 
the misfortune that had chanced to his captain Cassius by mis- 
taking, he drew out his sword, cursing himself a thousand 
times that he had tarried so long, and so slew himself presently 
in the field. 

. . . That which won him (Brutus) the victory at the first 
battle, did now lose it him at the second. . . . There was the 670 
son of Marcus Cato slain, valiantly fighting among the lusty 
youths. For notwithstanding that he was very weary and 
over-harried, yet would he not therefore fly ; but manfully 
fighting and laying about him, telling aloud his name, and also 
his father^ s name, at length he was beaten down. ... So 
there were slain in the field all the chiefest gentlemen and 
nobility that were in his army, who valiantly ran into any 
danger to save Brutus* life ; amongst whom there was one of 
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BrutuB^ friends called Lucilios, who seeing a troop of Imut- 
680 barous men making no reckoning of all men else they met in 
their way, but going all together right against Bmtns, he . . . 
told them that he was Brutus : and because they should believe 
him, he prayed them to bring him to Antonius. . . . When 
they came near together, Antonius stayed a while bethinking 
himself how he should use Brutus. In the meantime Lucilius 
was brought to him, who stoutly with a bold countenance 
said : ^* Antonius, I dare assure thee that no enemy hath taken 
nor shall take Marcus Brutus alive, and I beseech God keep 
him from that fortune : for whecesoever he be found, alive or 
680 dead, he will be found like himself/* . . . Antonius on the 
other side, looking uix>n all them that had brought him, said 
unto them : ^*My companions, I think ye are sorry ye have 
failed of your purpose, . . . but 1 assure you you have taken 
a better booty than that you followed. For instead of an 
enemy you have brought me a friend : and for my part, if you 
had brought me Brutus alive, truly I cannot tell what I should 
have done to him. For I had rather have such men my 
friends, as this man here, than mine enemies.** Then he 
embraced Lucilius ; . . . and Lucilius ever after served him 
700 faithfully. 

. . . Brutus thought that there was no great number of 
men slain in battle : and to know the truth of it, there 
was one called Statilius, that promised to go through his ene- 
mies, for otherwise it was impossible to go see their camp : 
and from thence, if all were well, that he would lift up a torch- 
light in the air, and then return again with speed to him. The 
torch-light was lift up as he had promised, for Statilius went 
thither. . . . But his evil fortune was such that, as he came 
back, he lighted in his enemies' hands and was slain. Now 
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the night being far spent, Brutus as he sat bowed towards 710 
Clitus, one of his men, and told him somewhat in his ear : the 
other answered him not, but fell a-weeping. Thereupon he 
proved Dardanus, and said somewhat also to him : at length, 
he came to Volumnius himself, and speaking to him in Greek, 
prayed him for the studies* sake which brought them 
acquainted together, that he would help him to put his hand 
to his sword, to thrust it in him to kill him. Volumnius 
denied his request, and so did many others : and amongst the 
rest, one of them said there was no tarrying for them there, 
but that they must needs fly. Then Brutus rising up, ** We 720 
must fly iudeed,'' said he, "but it must be with our hands, 
not with our feet." Then taking every man by the hand, he 
said these words imto them with a cheerful countenance : * * It 
rejoiceth my heart that not one of my friends hath failed me 
at my need, and I do not complain of my fortune, but only for 
my country's sake : for as for me, I think myself happier 
than they that have overcome, considering that I leave a per- 
petual fame of virtue and honesty, the which our enemies the 
conquerors shall never attain unto by force or money.** . . . 
Having so said, he prayed every man to shift for himself, and 700 
then he went a little aside with two or three only, among the 
which Strato was one, with whom he came first acquainted by 
the study of rhetoric. He came as near to him as he could, and 
taking his sword by the hilt with both his hands, and falling 
down upon the point of it, ran himself through. Others say 
that not he, but Strato (at his request) held the sword in his 
hand, and turned his head aside, and that Brutus fell down 
upon it, and so ran himself through, and died presently. Mes- 
sala, that had been Brutus' great friend, became afterwards 
Octavius Caesar's friend ; so, shortly after, Csssar being at 740 
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good leisure, he brought Strato, Brutus' friend, unto him, 
and weeping said : ^^ Caesar, behold, here is he that did the 
last service to my Brutus/* CsBsar welcomed him at that 
time. ... 

Now, Antony having found Brutus* body, he caused it to be 
wrapped up in one of the richest coat-armors he had. .... 

And for Portia, Brutus' wife, Nicolaus the Philosopher and 
Valerius Maximus do write, that she, determining to kill her- 
self, . . . took hot burning coals and cast them into her 
760 mouth, and kept her mouth so close that she choked herself. 

From the Life of Marcus Antonius. 

When Caesar's body was brought to the place where it should 
be buried, he made a funeral oration in commendation of 
Csesar, according to the ancient custom of praising noble men 
at their funerals. When he saw that the people were very 
glad and desirous also to hear Caesar spoken of, and his praises 
uttered, he mingled his oration with lamentable words ; and 
by amplifying of matters did greatly move their hearts and 
affections unto pity and compassion. In fine, to conclude his 
oration, he unfolded before the whole assembly the bloody 
760 garments of the dead, thrust through in many places with 
their swords, and called the malefactors cruel and cursed 
murderers. With these words he put the people into such a 
fury, that they presently took Caesar's body, and burnt it in 
the market-place ; . . . and ran to the murderers' houses to 
set them on fire. 

• • • Thereupon all three met together (to wit, Caesar, Anto- 
nius and Lepidus) in an island environed round about with a 
little river, and there remained three days together. Now as 
Vouching all other matters they were easily agreed, and did 
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divide all the empire of Rome between them, as if it had been 770 
their own inheritance. But yet they could hardly agree 
whom they would put to death. . . . Yet at length, giving 
place to their greedy desire to be revenged of their enemies, 
they spurned all reverence of blood and holiness of friendship 
at their feet. For Caesar left Cicero to Antonius' will, Anto- 
nius also forsook Lucius CaBsar, who was his uncle by his 
mother : and both of them together suffered Lepidus to kill 
his own brother Paulus. Yet some writers affirm that CaBsar 
and Antonius requested Paulus might be slain, and that Lepi- 
dus was contented with it. 780 

• • • At the first battle CaBsar was overthrown by Brutus, 
and lost his camp, and very hardly saved himself by flying 
from them that followed him. . . . Antonius on the other 
side overthrew Cassius in battle. ... So Cassius, at his 
earnest request, was slain by a faithful servant of his own called 
Pindarus, whom he had enfranchised : because he knew not 
that Brutus had overcome CsBsar. Shortly after they fought 
another battle again, in which Brutus was overthrown, who 
afterwards also slew himself. 
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